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PICTURES FOR BOYS. 


BY HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK, 


Something has lifted me up and away, 
Over the years, to that far-off day 
When close to my young heart, brimful of 


joy, 
I tenderly held my baby boy. 


I sang, and I sang, like a wildwood bird; 

Ah! this is the touch that the fount has 
stirred 

Till it overflows; and the stream is long 

That has borne away my gift of song. 


My neighbor is singing as I sang then; 
Happy, 80 happy, no chord of pain 
Underlies her tones; not a tear or sigh; 
Why should there be in her lullaby? 


Sing on, fond mother, while love-light and 
peace 

Beams from thine eyes o’er the baby’s face; 

He is thine to-day, thou mayst proudly wear 

Upon thy breast e’en this jewel fair. 


That mother is gazing on Spain’s blue skies, 
While slumber closes her darling’s eyes; 
She sees a fair castle, with Jordly tower; 
For her Prince is waiting wealth and power. 


Honor sball clothe him, love shall caress; 
He shall nobly live his age to bless; 

No common highway for his fest to treac— 
‘‘Why! only look at his royal head!’’ 


She stoops to steal sweets—let the curtain 
fall, 

While I turn to my lovers, proud and tall; 

Now they, and not I, for a ki ss bend down; 

They royally wear true manhood’s crown. 


They are common soldiers in life’s great 
fray; 

Nobly they march in the ranks to-day; 

Their honors await them on well-fought 
field, 

Where Truth is the banner, Right the shield. 


Love lingers near them, their path to cheer; 
Hope beckons forward—what should they 
fear! 
If they upward look, as they struggle on, 
They'll win the goal ere their day is done. 
Chicago, 1888. 


._ “AND ON MY BEHALF.” 


BY. REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


I suppose that no class of men receive 
the benefit of more, or more earnest, in- 
tercession than Christian ministers ; their 
success, doubtless, is largely due to this 
fact. Yet much of the prayer so offered, 
if not misdirected, is certainly dispro- 
portioned. To one who adequately real- 
izes the difficulties and dangers of his posi- 
tion the prayers of friends are often the 
occasion of keenest suffering. Kindly 
intended as they are, the petitions cover 
interests only secondary. It is well in- 
deed if the form of their expression, at 
the best, do not also add fuel to passions 
which one fain would trample under foot. 
And all the while his bleeding heart is 
crying out for an intelligent sympathy 
and co-operating prayer, in view of bur- 
dens which cannot be cast off, of temp- 
tations which must be faced, of weakness- 
es which threaten both the purity of his 
work and the life of his soul. Ah, Chris- 
tian friends, would that you could appre- 
ciate how small, comparatively, how fanci- 
ful often, are the troubles which call forth 
your sympathy; how burdensome, on the 
other hand, the responsibilities, how 
bitter the anguish, and how oppressive 
the lonliness, which finds no place in 
your prayers because they are not reach- 
ed by your thought! 

Let me illustrate bya reference to the 
life of Aaron,the first high priest of Israel. 
The incident, indeed, suggests these 
thoughts. The tragic death of hissons had 
torn his heart with grief. Added to the in- 
evitable severity of the blow was God’s 
prohibition of the customary signs of 
mourning. The bitterness of this trial 
we can easily understand. Few of us, 
perhaps, would have shown Aaron’s self- 
control. He held his peace. That was well. 
But his course in another aspect was not 
so well. He would have nothing to do 
with that portion of the sin offering which 
was for the priests to eat. (Lev. x: 16- 
20.) His excuse seems to show an acute 
sense of injury, if not a sullen disloyalty. 
It reminds us of the unfaithful servant in 
our Lord’s parable. The implication is 
that God was a hard and exacting mas- 
ter. So far as official duty demands, 
therefore, the high priest would go, but 
not to anything which looked like accep- 
tance of favors from him. 

What Aaron needed at this juncture- 
was a sharp, even if aloving reproof, in- 
stead of tacit approval. We can hardly 
doubt that the taint of irreverance was 
in his own veins, though not as in his 
sons. He, too, was in danger of lightly 
esteeming Israel’s God. The awful 
mysteries of that religion of which he 
was the prime minister had too little 

sacredness in his thought. Hence the 
danger—terrible for himself, dreadful 
for his people. The whole efficacy of its 
solemn ritual was imperiled, both present 
comfort, and spiritual education. Bet- 
ter anything than this. Far better that 
the sacred symbols should be wanting 
than contemptuously disregarded. Bet- 
ter the idolatries of surrounding heathen 
than the presumptuous perversion of God- 
given rites. Upon the brink of sucha 
precipice Aaronthenstood. But neither 
he nor Moses would seem to have real- 
ized the danger. And so Jehovah, as 
ever, gracious and long suffering, inter- 
posed. The immediate purpose in his 


prescription of “the day of atonement” 
was, as declared, “that Aaron come not 
at all times into the holy place, within 
the veil, before the mercy-seat, which is 
upon the ark; that he die not.” Did 
not this solemn ritual call back God’s 
high priest from his perilous irreverence ? 
And would not Moses, his prophet, also 
take the lesson toheart? Would not his 
too complacent acceptance of Aaron’s 
excuse (x: 20) give place to holy horror; 
and out of this would not his interceding 
prayer arise? After such a warning, I 
think that the sight of his brother, clad in 
the gorgeous vestments of his office, must 
have stirred his heart with a deeper and 
more awful sense of the responsibilities 
and dangers involved. Then,moreover,the 
priests, in the discharge of their duties, 
crowded the courts of the Lord’s house. 
The heart of God’s servant would often 
be lifted in compassionate prayer. And 
this would be its burden, growing out of 
his better appreciation—not so much their 
health, or mental vigor or courage, but 
chiefly this: “O purify the sons of Levi!” 
‘Let them be clean that bear the vessels 
of the Lord.” 

Dear Christian friends, it is a woful 
ill, both for pastor and people, when the 
sacredness of his office is in any degree 
lost sight of. And itis a danger con- 
tinually present. Wespeak that which 
we do know, and bear witness of that 
we have seen, in pointing to this as prob- 
ably a supreme danger and a most bur- 
densome trial of your pastor, though 
his godliness none can doubt. And at 
no point would he more urgently crave 
your sympathizing prayer. From these 
perils he cannot fly. These solemn 
mysteries he must handle. God’s Word 
must be his daily companion, his text- 
book, his implement of work; and every 
week, yes oftener, he must enter the holy 
place of prayer, not only in his own be- 
half, but for you. He cannot avoid these 
duties, or their attendant peril, but by 
demitting that ministry to which the 
Lord has called him. And this he has 
no right to do. Let, then, his necessities 
be framed into a plea for remembrance in 
your petitions. Whatever love you bear 
him, whatever love the Master and His 
cause have enkindled, O let it take the 
form of intercession; of prayer, not less 
earnest than the the past, but more ap- 
preciative of his higher needs, and so 
more truly helpful. 


WONDERFUL NEWS FROM JAPAN. 


In the town of Fugioka lives a man 
sixty-four years of age, named Machida 
Totaro. He has long been afflicted with 
a weakness in his eyes, and went from 
place to place and to various doctors 
and priests for some remedy. But his 
efforts were of no avail and he became al- 
most totally blind. Then he heard that 
there was a skillful foreign physician 
living in Tokyo by the name of Whitney, 
and he went to him for reliet. After 
careful treatment for awhile his sight 
was partially restored, and he was greatly 
rejoiced and thankful for the services 
that had been rendered. 


Hitherto he had been a firm believer 
in the Buddhist religion. But this kind- 
ness on the part of a Christian doctor so 
touched his heart that he quite changed 
his views and was very ready to hear 
about the Christian belief. After some 
instruction. from the doctor and others, 
he. made a full confession of his faith in 
Christ as his Saviour, and received bap- 
tism from the Rev. Mr. Fuwa, So 
there has come to him a double healing, 
and he can now truly say with a double 
meaning, ‘‘Whereas I was once blind 
now I can see.” | 

On the Island of Yesso is a large por- 
tion of country that has hitherto been 
uninhabited. It has been proposed to 
occupy the land by means of coloniza- 
tion, and a Daimio at Nagoya has sent 
about twenty men each year to a spot 
called Yakumomura, In this way the 
village has grown to consist of about one 
hundred houses. 

The people in general are much at- 
tached to their old ways, and have little 
thought or desire to make any special 
change either in their temporal or spirit- 
ual condition. 

But one of their number favored 
Christianity, and invited Rev. Mr. Nak- 
asu of Sapporo to come and teach them. 
The invitation was accepted; and ser- 
vices were held both day and night for 
five successive days. At each service 
about one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and thirty were present and gave 
good attention to the preaching. At 
the close of the exercises some would 
remain and inquire in regard to what 
they had heard. 

So great was the encouragement that 
a second. series of meetings was held, and 
in December last four men were baptiz- 
ed. Fifteen more have applied for bap- 
tism and have been taken on trial. So 
great has been the change in the attitude 
of the people towards the gospel that it is 
thought this will soon become quite a 
model Christian community. 


The pastor of the church at Shidsuoka 
, has been visiting the prison and holding 


services for the benefit of the inmates. 
The result has been a most marked 
change in the minds and conduct of 
many of the prisoners. About fifty cop- 
ies of the New Testament have been 
purchased by them, and several have 
united with the church upon their release 
fromconfinemént. ‘The officers are much 
interested and are also studying the 
Bible. 

A Christian. has been employed for 
some time as a teacher of morals in the 
Kobe prison. As the result of his work, 
he reports the conversion of some of the 
most hardened criminals. These men 
have been released and are now living 
honest and industrious lives. 

The Governor of Nagasaki has ap- 
plied to the missionaries in that city to 
conduct services in the prison for the 
benefit of the inmates. It seems to be 
more and more understood by all, and 
especially the officials, that Christianity 
is one of the best and most important 
factors in the reformation of the criminal 
class. Count Inouye recently said inan 
address delivered at Yamaguohi that the 
nation must have some better system of 
morals, and Christianity alone was able 
to supply that need. 

On arecent trip to Nagasaki I became 
acquainted with a Japanese on board 
who is at the head _ of a cotton factory at 
Osaka, which employs about one thou- 
sand persons. He said that he was not 
a Christian, but he believed’ that Chris- 
tianity was good and thought he would 
like to have some person come to the 
factory and conduct services for the 
benefit of the employes. He was con- 
fident that the adoption of the religion 
of the Bible would make all the people 
happier and better. 

In the ancient and celebrated city of 
Nara there are thirteen officers connect- 
ed with the judicial department who are 
engaged in the study of the Scripture. 

One of the largest temples at Sendai 
has been purchased and is now used as 
a Christian church. In the Medical 
School there is a society for the study of 
the Bible. In two of the schools there 
are thirty Christian pupils; and their 
number and influence is increasing daily. 

In the Agricultural School there were 
but two who were Christians, and for 
some time they were exposed to much 
opposition and ridicule. But they per- 
severed in the line of duty, and now 
there are twenty-four of their companions 
who are seeking to become followers of 
Christ. At the Normal School also 
there are many who desire to become 
Christians. 

There was one Christian teacher in 
the Medical School at Kumamoto, and 
as the result of his efforts thirty of the 
students have been converted. In this 
same city some years ago there were sev- 
eral young men who decided to serve 
God, and they had to undergo great per- 
secution. The school was broken up in 
consequence, and they were in danger of 
even losing their lives. Now a great 
change has taken place, and one of that 
same number is at the head of a large 
school conducted for the purpose of 
spreading Christianity. : 

The membership of the Kaigan church | 
in Yokohama has become so large that 
the services have been divided. The 
communicants alone are sufficient to fill } 
the church completely. Now the pupils 
from the schools come in the afternoon, 
and the morning service is intended for 
all others. 

Inthe city of Mishima, a former brew- 
ery has been changed into a Christian’ 
church and a ‘school for girls. The 
press has been made into a pulpit, and 
the tubs into seats. The proprietor is 
an earnest Christian, and rejoices in a 
new-found love and experience. What 
a blessed change! H. Loomis. | 
Yokohama, Japan, July 23, 1888.” 


A PRACTICAL IDEA. a 


The General Secretary of the San’ 
Francisco Young Men’s Christian Asso-; 
ciation is alive to the interests of his 
work, and is putting forth every effort; in. 
connection with the Association andthé 
churches, to reach and benefit young 
men, spiritually, morally, socially and 
intellectually. Last Sunday the young 
men, between 16 and 35 years of age, 
attending the various churches of the 
city, including some of the Catholie 
churches, were counted by Committees 
from the Association. Next Sunday as 
many saloons, concert halls and theaters, 
as churches counted last Sunday, will Be 
counted by a committee, and the nun# 
ber of young men found in the churches 
and in the places of amusement will be 
given, and the contrast will probably be 
Strikingly large in favor of the latter; 
and many will be surprised, and wif 
probably not doubt that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has an important 
mission in this city. . 

Of the sixteen distilleries at Peo 
Ill., only six are running, the other ten 
being kept shut by the whisky trust. 
And yet during the month of - July the 
revenue collections amounted to $1,341,- 
149.05. There were 144 packages of 
export and 1,475,039 tax-paid gallons, 


WHAT I SAW IN THE EAST. 


New York City, July 21, 1888. 

EpitTors Paciric: You requested me 
before leaving San Francisco to write you 
what I saw in the East, but I hardly 
know how to go to work. I have seen 
sO many things of interest, it is hard to 
determine which would be the most in- 
teresting to your readers. First, let me 
say that we of California think we are 
of a great deal more consequence than 
we really are; our climate is all we think 
it is, but our people and our towns aré be- 
hind the East in a great many things. 
We find that cities that were not, twelve 
years ago, have sprung up allthrough the 
Western States, and to-day are enjoying 
all those modern improvements of towns 
that are much older; all due to the 
enterprising people who have made them. 
I found towns all over that country im- 
proving in such a way as we in Califor- 
nia would call a boom, but it is the nat- 
ural growth there, and they think nothing 
of it; and this is that country where bliz- 
zards and everything disagreeable are of 
common occurrence, ‘ 

Take Topeka, Kansas. Two years 
ago it was of less population than Sacra- 
mento; now they claim 50,000 to 60,000, 
and have over one hundred miles of 
street. railways, and the people are alive 
and pushing. This is only one of hun- 
dreds that are doing the same way. 

Sunday I had the pleasure of being in 
Denver, which twenty years agO was a 
barren plain, to-day a beautiful city, claim- 
ing a population of 100,000, I was in- 
tending to go to the First Congregational 
church and hear Rev. Myron W. Reed, 
the pastor, but learned that he was away 
on his vacation; consequently there would 
be no preaching services. The Sunday- 
school was moderatly well attended. In 
the evening there were about forty at 
young people’s meeting, which was a profi- 
able although not a large one. 

I went around to the Central Presby- 
terian church, of which Dr. W. J. Craig 
is the pastor. He took for his text I John 
iv: 10, and preached a practical sermon 
upon the unspeakable love of God. The 
singing here was not as good, or the 
congregation as large, as at the First 
a church, just one block away. 
fhe church edifices here compare very 
favorably with our churches in San Fran- 
cisco. The Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
church are building a magnificent stone 
structure on Broadway; estimated cost, 
$100,000. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of this city is doing a 
good work under the direction of Mr, 
Sunley, the General Secretary, with an 
able corps of assistants. 

There seems to be a great deal of build- 
ing at the present time—the new State 
Capitol building, Denver Club House, 
a large public school building on Capital 
Hill (the finest in the city), also the new 
cable road building on Broadway, which 
by the way is the first cable road here; 
it is nearly all laid, at the present writ- 
ing, and is to run three miles, from the 


Postoffice to city limits. - I am told that 


Denver has increased in population 
to,coo in the last year. Everything 
seems to be very high, and a general air 
of thrift all around. 

As we travel from place to place 
enjoying the scenery by the way, 
we are loathe to have night come 
on, because then everything in nature is 
shut out from our vision, and as we lie 
down at night, not knowing what it will 
bring forth, we are comforted with this 
text (Psalm ‘iv: 8): “I will both lay me 
down in peace and sleep, for thou, Lord, 
only makest me to dwell in safety.” At 
Kansas City we were even more surpris- 
ed than ever to finda city of 200,000 
inhabitants, with its elevated and cable 
roads, which have been in operation for 
years. Here are new buildings going 
up which will rival those of older cities. 
I am told that more buildings have gone 
up in the past two years than any other 
period. Among the improvements are 
two new churches, one for the Calvary 
Baptist, the other for the Grace M, E., 
each to. cost $150,000. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associagfion have just 
moved into their new, handsome five- 
story building, although it is not yet fin- 


ished. The main audience room is used | 


for their Sunday meetings, and at present 
Philip Phillips, the great singer, is giving 
a series of lectures and entertainments 
in their hall on ‘Travels in Europe,” illus- 
trated with the stereoptican, interspersed 
with appropriate songs. Although their 
parlor and reading-room are not finished, 
they are getting on nicely. So far, I haven’t 
seen a city so clean or one I liked so 
well as San Francisco. So I might goon 
describing one thing after another until 
your paper was full, and then not half 
would be told; so, for fear I may have al- 
ready wearied you, I will close, hoping to 
write you again at London, whither I 
sail to-day, by the -City of Berlin. 
Yours cordially, E. C, GILBERT. 


In Cincinnati the Law and Order 
League talk of impeaching the mayor 
for refusing to enforce the Sunday clos- 


| ing laws adopted by the last Legislature, 


The Woeman’s Beard 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTER OF MISS 
PHEBE L. CULL OF BROUSSA, 
TURKEY. 


This morning one of our pupils was 
visited by her family. The mother, 
grandfather, . grandmother, two aunts 
and two servants came. They are 
Armenians, and speak Turkish, also. 
We had some difficulty in talking 
with them, but, on the whole, it was 
stimulating. We brought out photo- 
graphs and stereoscopic views——those 
views of California scenes. We had the 
globe brought, and we showed them Cal- 
ifornia on it, and told them of Mrs. 
Bigelow, who was looking down on us 
from the wall—-of her interest in the 
school, her gifts and her prayers. 

The grandfather (a man just in his 
prime) would not put down the stereo- 
scope, even to drink his glass of sherbet. 
“His daughter, or niece, stirred the rose- 
syrup and water together, and he held 
the glass in one hand, and sipping from 
time to time, while with the other hand 
he kept the stereoscope before his eyes, 
and taxed our Turkish to tell him what 
he was looking at. With Miss Wells’ in- 
creasing Armenian vocabulary this diffi- 
culty will diminish daily, 

Orientals, so imperturbable and ease- 
loving, are yet very vivacious socially. 
They are eager to see things, and one re- 
quires to be all alert when they come, to 
occupy and interest them. They are 
most courteous, with a careful attention 
to proprieties and precedence that we do 
well to take note of. 

The.-school-room, the halls and the 
dining-room are unusually quiet to-day, 
for these are the holidays following on 
Ascension Day in the Greek and Arme- 
nian Churches, asd all the girls whose 
homes are near are spending some hours 
of the day with their parents. 


The Demerdesh girls were invited to a 
cocoon party at the house of Mr. Nigo- 
hossian, one of their teachers, and, hav- 
ing done as much as possible of their 
usual Saturday’s work last night after 
school, they had their breakfast at an 
unusually early hour this morning, and 
started on their two-mile walk while it 
was yet cool. Miss Rebecca and Miss 
Erasmia went with them. They will have 
a busy day cleaning and sorting the co- 
coons, and they will be merry enough. 
I shall ask one of them to write out an 
account of it. | 

I was just now called to see Mr. Scho- 
ler, the German Vice-Consul, who had to 
tell us of the Emperor Frederick’s death. 
The many German residents of Asia 
Minor will find their grief shared by all 
who desire the peace of Europe. ' 
* * * * 


* * 


I was sitting down again to my writ- 
ing when a Turkish woman made her 
appearance, the inevitable white sheet 
being held together with one hand over 
her face, though she is neither young nor 
shy. She had come to speak about 
white mulberries for the girls’ table. The 
insipid fruit is much relished hére. 


our life. 7 
Our sixteen girl boarders, when they 
are all in doors and: school hours are 


house. Eleven of them are Armenians 
and five are Greeks. They like talking 
together in Turkish, but there is suffi- 
cient desire among them for English to 
make them practice the speaking of it, 
and enough pride in their two national 
languages to secure their progress in 
these algo. 

The end of the year will soon. be up- 
onus. It has not been what we thought 
it would be at the beginning. | We could 
not anticipate then that Mrs. Baldwin 
would be in America by mid-winter, and 
Mrs. Crawford, in all her young vigor, 
would so soon take her final farewell. 


In the Mission Home and in the 
school, February and March moved 
painfully on. Death came twice te the 
Home, and there was the interval of long 
suspense when the little one’s life hung 
in the balance. There was sickness in 
the school, ‘and from all the region round 
came reports of starvation and death. 
With the settled weather of the spring, 
the girls regained their usual health. 
The days are bright, the country is de- 
lightful ; ten minutes’ walk in any one of 
three or four directions will take us to 
hillside paths, or to the entrance of fields. 
The girls delight in these walks, and I 
‘thank God every day for the loveliness 


I write of the interruptions asa part of 


over, make music of their own in the | 


with which he has surrounded us. I 
have not mentioned our ten-day pupils ; 
though not all Greeks, they have their 
lessons in Greek and English. Some 
Armenian parents wish this. I have only 
room to mention our most welcome visi- 
tors of a month ago: Secretary Smith, 
Miss Abbie Child, Secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions of Boston, her 
sister and Miss Topliffe. Their stay 
was far too brief, but the visit did us a 
great deal of good. May,we not some 
time hope to welcome friends from Cali- 
fornia? With the hope that we may 
some time thus meet, I will subscribe my- 
self, faithfully yours, P. L. CuLt. 


A GOOD WORD, DAILY, 


BY REV, DR. A. L, STONE, 


- Can we leave behind us, every day, as 
we meet and mingle in the manifold ties 
and fellowships of life, some good word 
that shall be a blessing to those with whom 
we associate, and enrich their heritage of 
thought and feeling? If we are in ear- 
nest to make such a bequest, will it be 
difficult to crown our wish and hope? 

One of our acquaintance leads a 
somewhat lonely life, so situated in re- 
spect to friends and kindred that there 
is but little interchange of warm and 
glowing sensibility. The seat usually oc- 
cupied by door or window is one that 
invites noseat-mate, and makes of itself 
a hermitage. Can wenot break through 
this wall of seclusion, and ask some 
question of cordial interest in the scenes 
and incidents of the day unlocking this 
silent solitariness, and bequeathing it a 
theme of pleasant social comment ? 

Another of our acquaintance is not 
lonely, but sad. The shadow is on brow 
and lip, or the tone of the voice is in a 
minor key. If the step be observed it is 
as of one carrying a burden, and seek- 
ing in vain where tolay it down. Let us 
give a cheering salutation, ‘All hail to 
you, dear comrade !” stretch out a clasp- 
ing hand, ask admission to the oppress- 
ive secret, and whenit is revealed to us, 
plead, ‘Give me the right and the privi- 
lege to share it with you !” 

We are misunderstood sometimes in 
speech or manner as we hold intercourse 
with one at our side, and so wound or 
grieve a heart we loveand prize. Let us 
not warp ourselves in jealous and resent- 
ful silence, but challenge the erroneous 
interpretation and insist, “Be sure I 
tnean Only and always a word and deed 
of kindness and love.” 

We have received some kindness of 
word or deed, given out of generosity 
or forbearance, from one owing us no 
special debt, or moved only by a gracious 
impulse to communicate favor and glad- 
ness. Let us not be dumb beneficaries, 
but testify to the giver, ‘“‘We return you 
thanks from the depth of our heart for 
such bounty,” and make our acknowl- 
edgment earnest and emphatic. 

We hear of some nobility of demon- 
stration, on the part of a generous spirit, 
toward a suffering cause, or a suffering 
neighbor, relieving either or both in 
time of need, without seeking praise—let 
our lips be tuned to a note of apprecia- 
tive music sweet and loud. 

So, going the round of personal exper- 
lence, let us in each exigency of friend 
and acquaintance speak some word of 
cheerful and inspiring salutation and 
benediction that shall abide with them. 
as a leaven of joy and peace, and make. 
each day of our biography vocal with 
genial blessing. 


— 


MILLY COLLEGE. 


The quarterly meeting of the trustees 
was held at the college on Friday even- 
ing. There were present Rev. Dr. 
Dwinell, President Stratton, Rev. Dr. 
McLean, Judge Myrick, G. T. Hawley, 
A. K. P. Harmon; L. H. Briggs,” R. 
Simson, A. J. Ralston, Warren Olney 
and Mrs. C. T. Mills. 

The President reported 207 students 
in attendance, the largest number ever 
present at the opening of the term. Of 
these, a number have entered to pursue 
the college course. Sixteen are in the 
regular-college classes, and a large num- 
ber are in the college preparatory classes. 
The Building Committee reported Col- 
lege Hall as completed and furnished, at 
the cost of a little over twenty thousand 
dollars. Nearly half of this expense has 
been met by Mrs. Mills, thus adding to 
her gifts to the institution. College 
Hall is a beautiful building, just north 
of the main building, and furnishes room 
for fifty students beside the teachers. 
Nearly every room is already occupied 
by collegiate students, the senior class of 
the seminary course, and those pursuing 
advanced courses of study. -Other im- 
portant improvements and additions 
were discussed by the Board. The in- 
stitution has never been in a more 
flourishing condition than at present. 


The Kansas Democrats, at their re- 
cent ‘ convention, eliminated from their 
platform the plank demanding that the 
prohibitory amendment be re-submitted 


to the people. 
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THE PActFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Auaust 22, 1888 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE COLORED MAN, 


At the close of the war there were esti- 
mated to be four and one-half millions 
of colored people in the United States. 
There are now nearly seven millions— 
almost one-eighth of our population. 
The social and intellectual status of a 
race sO numerous; and increasing so 
rapidly, a race whose presence caused 
the greatest civil war known in the world’s 
history, must continue to be a question 
of absorbing interest. 

In this general discussion, certain 
propositions should first be stated, a ref- 
erence made to the data which lead to 
their acceptance, and, finally, a brief dis- 
cussion in the nature of a running com- 
mentary. These propositions are : 


1. The Negro is the only one of all 
the Oriental or non-Indo-European races 
that has been able to live under the in- 
tense light of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin civilization. | 

2. He is the only representative of the 
distinctively foreign races that takes 
kindly to our civilization, making, under 
its advantage, steady and rapid progress. 
There are no evident tendencies among 
this race in America toward barbarism, 
as sometimes alleged. 


3. It is a question whether even the 
Negro, if the light of Christian civiliza- 
tion had been poured in upon him as it 
was upon the Sandwich Islanders—wheth- 
er he could have endured its intensity. 
Possibly the conditions of a savage state, 
and a sylvan independence, like that of 
the Indian tribes of North America, 
reaching indefinitely back into the cen- 
turies, would have so affected him that, 
had he been brought directly into con- 
tact with civilization, as they have been, 
he, too, would have been swept from the 
face of the earth. 

A fact, however, which carries weight 
with the negative is that, whilst the West 
India Islanders rapidly disappeared 
under Spanish task-masters, the Negro, 
under the same conditions, multiplied 
and advanced so rapidly in intellectual 
strength, and in the desire for political 
independence, that soon several of the 
Island Governments fell into his hands. 
The Negroes of these Islands compare 
favorably in intellectual activity, and in 
the assertion of their civil rights, with 
any of the more favored races. In this 
respect they differ in a marked degree 
from the Negroes of the United States, 
to most of whom still attach some of the 
marks of a former state of servitude. 
The facilities afforded me for the study 
of this question have been : 


1. Two years of teaching in Straight 
University, New Orleans, during which 
time I heard recitations regularly in 
physics, Greek, mental and moral phil- 
osophy and classes in theology. At this 
institution there is to be met with a great 
e1 diversity in types of the Negro race, 
than at any other of the colored univer- 
sities under the supervision of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. Mexico, the 
West India Islands, Cuba, Yucatan and 
Central America are represented, as well 
as nearly every Southern State. More- 
‘over, tribal characteristics can be more 
‘clearly traced among the Negroes in 
Louisiana than in any other Southern 
‘State. 

2. The two expositions held in New Or- 
‘leans between 1884 and 1886, at which 
time I met the principal colored teachers 
-of the country representative classes of 
-colored men, from all the Islands and 
countries south of us, also scores of mis- 
sionary teachers representing all the so- 
cieties at work in the South. 

3. During 1885 and 1886 I had oc- 
casion to send out two printed circulars, 
each containing about thirty questions, 
for which categorical answers were sought. 
These circulars were sent, first, to white 
teachers at work among the colored peo- 
ored people ; and, secondly, to prominent 
colored people themselves—teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, physicians and _ poli- 
ticians. The ends sought by these circu- 
lars were two: First, to elicit informa- 
tion along new lines of investigation in 
reference to the problem ; and, secondly, 
to establish, if possible, the proposition 
that there are radical differences between 
the mental and moral aptitudes of the 
Caucasian and Negro races. 

4. From 1886 to 1888 I have been 
the President of a colored university, 
where it was my duty to supervise the 
work of other teachers, and to hear at 
different times single recitations, or class- 
es for a day or week, recitations in all 
branches taught in the grammar and 
high schools, and in all of the col- 
lege classes. 

5. Again, the mixed races, the colored 
Creoles, and the Negroes of pure blood, are 
found side by side,in great numbers,in the 
schools in communities and in the-various 
industries, in that most cosmopolitan of 
American cities, New Orleans, where the 
best opportunities are afforded for a 
study of the various allegations, pro and 
con, as to the comparative mental and 
moral states of the pure and the mixed 
races, respectively. — 

Let me add that I went South four 
years ago with the intention of studying 
the ‘*Problem” in all of its phases, and 
think I was thoroughly insympathy with 
my subject in all of its perplexing de- 
tails, having read, moreover,and collected 
during that period most that has been 
said by the Negro about himself and by 
both his most sanguine friends and his 
most bitter detracters. 

I think these facts, observations and 
experiences, which became mine, are 
sufficiently numerous and wide upon 
which to base an induction and td en- 
able me to speak with some degree of 


There are certain reasons why this 
topic should be so stated: 


1. This is the only kind of develop- 
ment which receives any especial recog- 
nition at the South to-day. 


2. This is ‘the sentiment which has 
been quietly, I had almost said univer- 
sally, acquiesced in at the North by the 
best friends of the colored man, as prov- 
en, not only by the silence of this class, 
but also by the disappearance from 
party platforms of radical pronunciamen- 
tcs in reference to the practical disfran- 
chisement of the colored vote. 
note the fact as indicating a trend of 
Opinion or séntiment, reserving discus- 


3. In the same category of causes call- 
ing for this statement is the almost unan- 
imous opinion of missionary teachers— 
that the only hope for the future of the 
Negro as a factor in American civiliza- 
tion is encouraged principally by his 
present and prospective educational de- 


4. Last, but not least, among the rea- 
sons for the statement of my topic in 
this form is the significant fact that the 
thinking classes among the Negroes 
themselves have come generally to, the 
conclusion that their only hope for ad- 
vancement is based upon the facilities 
enjoyed, to a$reater or less degree, for 
obtaining a good education. 

The term “education” as here used in- 
cludes the symmetrical development of 
the race, mentally, morally and physical- 
ly, and I would add, with measured em- 
phasis, politically. 

It includes his elementary education, 
both in church and in school ; his higher 
training in the arts and sciences, indus. 
trially ; and in the higher principles of 
morality and religion; and, once more, in 
another form of statement, his training 
in those universities of American states- 
manship and political science, our State 
Legislatures and Congress. 

It is the refinement of cruelty and in- 
justice to deprive him of his rights in this 
direction and of his sacred right to be 
educated in these schools. 

Anything short of this comprehensive 
training, as here briefly outlined, is not 
the education needed by the American 


Let me repeat here, as also applying 
to the Negro, the wi:e words of Dr. At- 
kinson, uttered in this presence last Mon- 
day, that it is not a new party that we need 
so much, a party that will keep out 
foreigners, but it is a recognition and en- 
forcement of the higher principle that 
American citizens, or those who seek this 
high honor, should receive their lessons 
from Americans who are most nearly in 
perfect sympathy with the genius of 
American liberties, ideas and institutions. 
I will now address myself rather to re- 
sults than to processes, to the progress 
made and the promise for the future 
rather than to the difficulties in the way. 
I should have made reference under 
the head of facilities afforded to Prof- 
essor T. Wesley Mills’ ‘Studies of the Ne- 
gro and white races on an insolated 
group of the Bahama Islands.” 
lowance should be made for unfavorable 
physical conditions, habits of improvi- 
dence, easily accounted for, but gradually 
disappearing; for the curses already crys- 
tallized into various forms resulting from 
generations of servitude. 

We should also take into the account 
that the Negro has no healthy traditions 
behind him; that he knows no country but 
an adopted one; and, by his well-nigh } 
complete ostracism both at the North and 
at the South, he is driven it upon his own 
resources, his educated children compel- 
led to live in an atmosphere of illiteracy. 
We do well to remember that he was 
suddenly invested with the highest pre- 
rogative of the citizen, and found him- 
self without the means of subsistence, 
without education, without experience, 
and hated for the time being by those 
whom he had nursed, whose living he 
made possible during the dark years of 
Rather in material results are 
to be seen the conclusive evidences of 
his marvelous intellectual and moral de- 
velopment than in any great achieve- 
ment, ordinarily esteemed worthy of the 
notice of the historian. 

He has learned to clothe and feed him- 
self, and gives evidences of being in his 
right mind, by the furnishings of his 
home and the intelligence of his children. 
Instead of the coarse cloth with a hole 
cut in the centre as his only garment, he 
appears at his church, on the platform, 
in his office, about his business, dressed 
as a refined and civilized man should be. 
He has discovered the art of making 
money, and pays taxes on nearly forty 
millions of property in the State of Lou- 
isiana alone. 

Another fact—the colored schools, 
whether forming a part of the public 
school system of the several Southern 
States, or the mission schools, are al- 
ways well attended, and, in the largest 
number of cases, crowded. 

The American Missionary Association 
has a college in each one of nine South- 
ern States, besides a great many normal 
schools and others of a more elementary 
These have been multiplied 
as the funds of the Society have permit- 
ted ..because they were needed. They 
are not adequate to the demands of one- 
tenth of the colored population, notably 
in Louisiana, where, outside of New Or- 
leans, but one school exists to-day of the 
rank of a high school for colored people, 
and that, too, in a State where more 
than one-half of its eight or nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants are colored people. 
I have the same reports from the univer- 
sities of the Freedman’s Aid Society of 
the M. E. Church, the Home Missionary 
Society of the Baptist and Presbyterian 


that it is unparalleled by anything in 
id extension of the best schools to all 


which that wcnderful people have avail- 
ed themselves of their advantages. If, 
in panorama, I could cause to pass be- 
fore you in procession the intelligent 
audiences of colored people I have seen 
in attendance at commencement exer- 
cises, the graduating classes, the eager, 
anxious and self-sacrificing parents, col- 
ored orators heard at the great exposition 
of 1884-85, the university buildings, 
colleges, normal school buildings, schools 
for elementary education, the army of 
professors and teachers, you would un- 
derstand what I mean more fully in ref.- 
erence to the intellectual development of 
the Negro. The rum shop, the bad 
political ethics» of the country in refer- 
ence to the Negro as a citizen, and the 
severity of his ostracism, are drawbacks, 
but not insurmountable. 


vancement I have been unable to note 
any logical or natural tendencies toward 
the amalgamation of races. Let us hope 
that, in the near future, when the colored 
man is treated as a man, that he may 
continue to reside side by side with his 
white brother; for a time, perhaps, as a 
‘hewer of wood and drawer of water,” 
but as sure to rise to prominence as all 
other races who began their upward 
march by laying the bedrock foundations 
of enduring industries. Two races, | 2¢- 
equal but different, with open courses, | § 
concurrent yet separate, each doing the 
best in its own sphere for God and hu- 
manity, and each, fraternally toward the 
other, may yet illustrate in the sunny 
Southland the highest type of Christian 
civilization. 


America of what is coming. Better lead 
off than follow in afterward as stragglers. 
Many of the strongest men in both poli- 
tical parties, North and South, see the 
rising tide of this reformation and they 
are preparing to fight the red dragon. 
There may be many defeats before we 
get the final victory, but victory will 
come as surely as there isa God in 
heaven, and as this nation was not in- 
tended for one great drunkery. 


no dram-shops. No dram-shops! Then 
no poorhouses, no penitentiaries, fewer 
broken hearts, and fewer disconsolate 
homes ; no woman brought up in lux- 
ury afterward married to a man who sets 
her, with her shriveled arm and hollow 
eye and pallid cheek and consuming 
lung, to fight back the wolf that thrusts 
its nostrils through the broken window- 
pane, snuffing for the blood of her help- 
less babe.— Talmage. 


thought, to supply the materials for 
thought, to bless the mind, to comfort 
the heart, and rule the life, is condition- 
ed upon our acceptance of it as of abso- 
lute and binding authority, and upon 
our study of the same as the means of 
knowing what it contains. If here we 
stumble, we shall always do so to our de- 
triment.— Independent. 


pleasure out of pain as to unite indul- 
gence in sin with the enjoyment of hap- 


authority upon the subject—‘The In- 
tellectual Development of the Negro.” 


Into these schools and uni- | piness.—Hodge. 


versities the children of the colored race 
have rushed like French soldiers into 
battle—onthe run. The public schools, 
mostly elementary, established by the 
Southern States, for which they expend 
annually millions, for the education of 
colored children, are always filled. 

As to comparative mental and moral 
aptitudes, after more than a dozen years 
spent in teaching among the more favor- 
ed race, I am prepared to indorse 
the enthusiastic utterance of the late 
lamented President of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, “‘I have found no difference.” I 
have seen some of the purest types of 
the Negro race at home among the com- 
plexities of Greek roots, the difficulties 
of Latin constructions, the abstruse and 
severe processes of reasoning necessary 
in the study of the higher mathemat- 
ics, deeply interested in all the abstract 
questions of mental and moral science. 

By faith a natural theologian, from ex- 
perience a shrewd politician, he is alto- 
gether one of the most hopeful and most 
susceptible of all the races which have 
come into direct contact with the Cau- 
casian. It is nothing against him that 
he is an imitator, for he is most sure to 
imitate the best things. In this he 
shows his good sense, and it is nothing 
against another fact equally patent—that 
he has inventive genius. Give him a 
fair chance and he will make a man of 
himself, and of the South a great country. 

The Negroes scattered through the 
North ought to go South, where there 
exist, or will exist, infinitely greater ad- 
vantages for political and social prefer- 
ment, and for material advancement. 
If there were few or none among the 
Negroes capable of directing the affairs 
of the States in which they lived in 1865, 
there are’ hundreds amply qualified to- 
day, but they are under the iron heel of 
a false seritiment, cherished at the North 
as well as at the South. Distinctively 
Negro features, barring color, thick lips, 
coarseness of hair, extended prognathus, 
dullness of countenance, peculiar to 
some classes of Negroes—but a physical 
grossness often paralleled among all 
races similarly situated, loudness in 
speech or in ordinary conversation—are 
rapidly disappearing. 

In every direction, in manners and 1n 
morals and religious habits, and in the 
amenities of social life, the Negro has 
made advancement so rapid and so great 


modern history—unless it be in the rap- 


parts of France, and the readiness with 


In all of this marked and rapid ad- 


S 


PLAIN TALK. 


I give fair notice to all politicians in 


Oh, what a country this would be with 


The power of the Bible to govern 


i 
t 


recurrent seasons of rest, and in our due 
remembrance of these seasons we enter 
the lands where the richest finds have 


that people have occasional “spells” of 
sickness, Then is there given liberty to 
retire into the innermost circle of quiet, 
willingness to drop the harassing cares 
of life, and opportunity to readjust fu- 
ture relations with the crowd of clamor- 
ous calls that would devour every mo- 
ment of time, every atom of strength. 
What if afterward one does creep back 
toward the old places, sure they can 
nevef again be quite reached; there abides 
a sense of having explored new fields, af- 
fording ample returns of thought and ex- 
perience. In such seasons it is possible 
to find time to take such measurements 
of attainment as shall reveal the “stock 
on hand” in mental, moral and spiritual, 
as well as in physical possessions, Has 
any way ever been found to ascertain the 
value of anything, except by tests? To 
come upon precious treasures of faith, 
hope and love in unexpected measure, 

small matter if in one’s Ownheart or an- 
other’s is to be made sure that, as the lilies 
grow without self-consciousness, so our 
Heavenly Father plants and nurtures his 
own graces in hearts put into his care. 

How sweet and satisfying are the confi- 

dences of heart revealings of the sick room! 
Let perpetual thanksgiving be the re- 


ings made in its privacy. A very curious 
thing it is to notice, to», the sure affinity 
that seems to exist between finder and 
findings. Note how all sorts of geologi- 
cal specimens, the loveliest bits of quartz, 
that clear fine piece of amber with 
ants imbedded in it, and the oddest bits 
of petrifaction, come as surely to Prof. 
Condon as iron filings come to a mag- 


in his hand the markings of a stocking 
upon it are plain; the lines of knitting, 
the turn of the heel, fixed in stone. If 
any one asks “When? Where? What?” I 
am sure, I do not know only this--the 
strangest things are found, not made, and 
men find what they were ordained to find. 


Beside all roads its bright, sunshiny blooms 
cover the ground. If only it hada sweet 
smell! We gather the marguerites for 
decorative purposes, and this is just as 
pretty, only smaller; but its strong, bitter 
odor shuts it out of all liking. It is a 
regular street arab flower, holding the 
ground with a bold assurance. I wonder 
what will crowd it out! We had ferns 


now this dog-fennel, with a threat of plenti- 
ful thistles by and by. After all, the 
flowers make a charming border for dusty 
road-ways. The odor is like a drug-store, 
but suggests an anti-malarious quality. 
Nothing else could thrive under such con- 
ditions, and if only for its beauty of bloom 
we must see how much better than naked- 
-ness it is. Hay harvest is in full pro- 
gress—how sweet the air inthe newly cut 
fields! Cloudless skies give the strong 
sunshine full liberty to speed the drying. 
The crop will be large. How inviting 
the rumors of sea coast and mountain 
: parties are! Churches are nearly empty. 
Pastors and people off for a vacation. 
Salem people celebrated the Fourth away 
from home this year, Every available 
team was used to take parties to and 
from the outlying towns. For the little 
folks there was a large fund of pleasure 


illumination on Mount Hood was watch- 
ed for, but I think no one saw it from 
> , this standpoint. There is a “right smart 
We may as well attempt to bring|bit of ground” between Salem and 
Mount Hood. One family went in a 
wagon about nine miles from here, and 
taking a lantern so as to see the time and | 


SALEM LETTER. 


According to the almanac the tide of 
daylight has changed. We are drifting 
toward shorter days. I wonder how the 
man felt who first discovered a plan of 
measuring time so as to settle the fact 
of this beginning of difference. So much 
depends upon the feelings that without 
a time-piece our impressions of a day’s 
length are not .usually trustworthy. Joy 
speeds and sorrow slows the hours. 
With me weeks go by before I notice the 
alteration. How many -careful observa- 
tions must have been made before many 
facts that we now take for granted were 
settled, and then how anxiously men 
sought for the theory that would explain 
the why’s and wherefore’s. The people 
most to be envied, I think, are the discov- 
erers, What we find always seems in a 
special sense our own, and our gladness 
in the find has no sort of relation to its 
commercial value. Indeed, our most 
valued findings are plainly ‘‘not trans- 
ferable.”” The results may be sharred 
in by many, but the personal interest of 
the finder is his own. Great discoverers 
of lands or stars, or of laws that pertain to 
higher or lower realms, have their reward; 
yet surely the simplest soul that finds a 
thought of beauty or a token of God's 
presence new to itself, and not received 
second-hand from another, shares in 
the joy of and is a discoverer. The con- 
clusions we come to through slow pro- 
cesses of reasoning are like wages, al- 
ways bearing some relation to labor; but 
these findings are extra—a sort of bonus 
with our scanty dividends of happiness. 
The delight of finding is sweet in all di- 
rections, I believe. Daylight, and dark- 
ness as well, teems with revelation; all life 
is full of unexplored spaces. Very much 
of the time we are so absorbed in our 
care to discharge our multiform duties 
that we overlook all sorts of delightful 
things and thoughts that would, had we the 
leisure to observe, bring great gladness to 
our hearts. Toil seems to be our Father’s 
diciplinarian; but with the tuil he ordains 


been made. Also, how fortunate it is 


ponse of such an one for the rich find- 


He picks up a gray, weather-beaten 
tone. I see nothing to distinguish it, but 


Dog-fennel runs riot this summer. 


ong ago; then came the’ red-top sorrel; 


n fire-crackers. The entire stock in 
own was sold out before 10 p. M. The 


are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 


E. Norton, a successful teacher in academic 
and college work, assisted by a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. Classical, Scientific and 
Literary Courses of iostruction, with Music, 
Art, etc. Booms and board secured at reason- 


know when to look, watched from a hill- 
Side and saw the red light distinctly at 
1:15. I guess the men who made the 
ascent felt repaid—so many saw it! 
July, 13888, S. C. H. 


RANCHING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In 1885 there were forty-one million 
sheep in the United States, seventy-two 
millions in Australia, and one hundred 
millions in the Argentine Republic. We 
have two-thirds of a sheep to every in- 
habitant; in the Argentine Republic 
there are twenty-five sheep, and in Uru- 
guay forty sheep, to every man, woman, 
and child. We have forty millions of 
horned cattle to a population of sixty 
millions; the Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay have thirty-eight millions of 
cattle to a population of four and a half 
millions. In Uruguay, with a population 
of five hundred thousand souls, there are 
eight millions of cattle, twenty millions of 
sheep, two million horses, or sixty head 
of stock for each man, woman, and 
child. Fifteen million dollars has been 
invested in wire fences in Uruguay alone 
and more than twice as much in the Ar- 
gentine Republic. In either of the 
countries a cow can be bought for five 
dollars, a steer fattened for the market 
for ten or twelve dollars, a pair of oxen 
for twentv-five dollars, a sheep for fifty or 
sixty cents, an ordinary working-horse 
for eight or ten dollars, and a roadster 
for twenty-five, a mule for fifteen dollars, 
anda mare for whatever her hide will 
bring. Mares are never broken to sad- 
dle or harness, but are allowed to run 
wild in the pastures from the time they 
are foaled till they cease to be of value 
for breeding, when they are driven to the 
salederos, or slaughter-houses, and killed 
for their hides. A man who would use 
a mare under the saddle or before a 
wagon would be considered of unsound 
mind. There is a superstition against 
it.—Harper’s Magazine. 


— 


A BEAUTIFUL BusINEss.—An item is 
going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that whisky is now manufactured 
out of old rags. We see nothing remark- 
able about this. Every one knows that 
nearly all the old rags now in the coun- 
try are manufactured out of whisky, and 
there is no apparent reason why the pro- 
cess of conversion may not work as well 
One way as another ; from whisky to rags 
and from rags to whisky. What a beauti- 
ful business it is !—New York Observer. 


Very often God’s divinest agent is hin- 
drance.—Mary A. Livermore. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposrtz B8r., SAN FRANOISOO 

Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Brass, Ca Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlesand 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
Ov” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


How to Gure 
OKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 

@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 

scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from infancy 
to old age, are speedily, economically, and perma- 
nently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when 
al] other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blvod disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resoly- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


427 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “Sy 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


kevef in one minute, for all pains and weak. 


nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Eighteenth Vear Will Begin July 31, 


1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location asd surrounding: are unstr- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
1887. For catalogue or information address 


1 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., .. Professors, 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrto and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


PATENTS 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County. City or 
Town, write to 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


AILEY’S spread 
Silver-Plated 
CORRUGATED GLASS 


REFLECTORS ! invention tor 
LIGHTING Churenes, 


Halls, &c. Handsom 
designs. Satisfaction 


Cata- 
ogue & price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 
113 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a of the Home Crrcze, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
= of nearly two thousand useful articles 
nt free to any address, on application. 


‘POMONA COLLEGE, 


HE FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 
12th, under the direction of Professor O. 


able prices. Address, Pomona College, Po- 
mona, Val. 


Field Seminary |! 


A 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


hoger School gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
enteenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D. B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE nds 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, eae 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA 0OO., OAL. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


ULL COLLEGE COURSE. ALSO . 
F entific and literary courses. ets 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. Superior conservatory of 
music. Instruction in art, elocution and mod- 
ern languages. Eleven professors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
Young men’s hall being built Fall term 
opens Sep’ember 83,1888. Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walia, W. T. 


The Santa Rosa Boys’ School. 


fe SCHOOL WILL OPEN, WITH A 
competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best moral in 
fluences, and will receive thorough training in 
businers habits, with careful instraction in 
st co 

REV.SEWARD M. DODGE, 


Santa Rosa, Cal. | 


>, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
Glasses, cts. 


ND, 
No. ¢ Sixth 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Yeare 
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Home Circle. 


ANGEL WATCHERS. 


Angel faces watch my pillow, angel voices 
haunt my sleep, 

And upon the winds of midnight shining 
pinions round me sweep. 

Floating downward on the starlight two 
bright infant formsI see; 

They are mine, my own bright darlings, come 
from heaven to visit me. 

Earthly children smile upon me, but those 
little ones above 

Were the first to stir the fountains of a 
mother’s deathless love. 

And as now they watch my slumber, while 
their soft eyes on me shine, 

God forgive a mortal yearning still to call 
his angels mine. 


Earthly children fondly call me, but no mor- 
tal voice can seem 

Sweet as those that whieper ‘‘mother” ’mid 
the glories of my dream; 

Years will pass, and earthly prattlers cease, 
perchance, to lisp my name, 

But my angel babies’ accents shall be ever- 
more the same. 

And the bright band now around me from 
their home, perchance, will rove, 

In their strength no more depending on my 
constant care and love; 

But my first-born still shall wander from 
the sky, in dreams to rest 

Their soft cheeks and shining tresses on an 
earthly mother’s breast. 


Time may steal away my freshness, or some 
’whelming grief destroy 

All the hopes that erst had blossomed in my 
summertime of joy; 

Earthly children may forsake me, earthly 
friends, perhaps, betray; 

Every tie that now unites me to this life may 
pass away; 

But, unchanged, those heavenly watchers, 
from their blest immortal home, 

Pure and fair, to cheer the sadness of my 
darkened dreams shall come, 

And I cannot feel forsaken, for, though ’reft 
of earthly love, 

Angel children call me ‘‘mother, and my 
soul will look above. 

— Presbyterian. 


THE LOST CONSCIENCE. 


A. HOLMES, D.D. 


Longman’s Magazine condenses from 
a recent Russian writer the story of lost 
conscience. It had had some dominion 
in a certain community, impelling to 
some benevolence and righteousness, and 
restraining from some selfishness and 
wickedness. One day, however, it dis- 
appeared. Its disappearance created no 
commotion in the community. No bells 
were rung to awaken pursuit. No re- 
ward was offered for its recovery. No 
one seemed much concerned about its 
absence. Business went on as_ usual. 
Society was just as gay as ever. The 
people were as earnest as ever in the 
chase of wealth and pleasure. 

It even seems that business was brisk- 
er, and society gayer, and the chase of 
pleasure and wealth keener and liveiler. 
Measures were not so full, and pounds 
were not so heavy. ‘The liar was more 
reckless. The slanderer was under no 
restraint. Whatever was thought of was 
done; and, if there was any idea of law, 
every one was a law unto himself. 
There was no conscience to hinder or 
hurt, and every body did whatever he 
had a chance or a mind to do. 

It had gone suddenly without hint or 
notice. Only yesterday it was in my 
seat, declaring its authority and demand- 
ing obedience. Many would not listen to 
its admonitions. Many, really trampled 
it under foot. Many compelled by re- 
gard for appearances, gave it some rec- 
cognition, who wished in their hearts it 
were less exacting and imperative. Nev- 
ertheless, it was there, and. had some 
power in shaping the life of the(community. 
This morning it was gone. It was found 
in neither church nor state, in neither 
commerce nor society, in neither family 
nor individual. There was regard neither 
for God nor for man. 

It had not, however, gone far. It was 
no longer on its throne, but it lay in the 
street, covered with dust trodden by 
every passer-by. If any notice it at all 
it was only as they would notice any rag 
or stick. It had on no badge or name. 
There was nothing about it to indicate 
its character; nothing to tell what it had 
been, or what it might be. There was 
nothing about it even to arouse the cur- 
iosity or to provoke the inquiry of any 
one who had aught else to engage his 
consideration. 

For all the concern awakened about 
its disappearance, or for all the notice 
likely to be challenged by its own looks, 
it might have been lying there in the 
street until the present time. But a mis- 
erable drunkard, hunting something he 
could exchange for a drink, happened to 
see it, and picked it up. Immediately 
he became the subject of strange experi- 
ence and sensations. Gradually he grew 
sober. He saw the summit from which 
drink had dragged him down. He saw 
the ruin into which it had brought him- 
self and family. He then saw the fear- 
ful guilt he had contracted, and the fear- 
ful penalty he hadincurred. But, seeing 
all this, he had no thought of repentance 
and reformation. His only thought was 
to rid himself of the conscience he had 
found. In his agony he attempted to 
cast it into the street. A policeman, 
eyeing his motions, charged him with 
meaning to distribute revolutionary docu- 
ments, and threatened to arrest him for 
disloyalty. 

Hastily hiding his troublesome posses- 
sion in his pocket, he hurried off to the 
saloon of Prokoritch, a wine-dealer of 
his acquaintance. Looking carefully 
through the window, he found the wine- 
dealer asleep in his chair; and, rushing 
rapidly in, thrust the terrible little parcel 
intohishand. Getting awake Prokoritch 
felt concern about the license for his 
business. But he was soon relieved; 


there it hung, a full consent. by the gov- 
ernment that, for a given consideration, 
he should sell dishonor and ruin to all he 
could beguile to his counter. 


Then, glancing at the parcel in his hand, | 
‘have a conscience, and everybody had 


he said: ‘‘Ah, this is the trouble. This is 


little plague I had so much difficulty | 


to get rid of before I could apply for 
license to engage in this business.” The 
conscience went on pricking him, and he 
said:” I must quit this business. It will 
not do to go on letting the poor people 
make themselves shamefully tipsy.” In 
the meantime his customers came crowd- 
ing in. He declined to supply their de- 
mands, and even lectured them against 
their evil habits, telling them that a little 
would not hurt them, but even do them 
good; but that they would not stop with 
a little, and so kept on to bankruptcy and 


‘starvation. 


During the entire day he would not 
sell, and even declared he would like to 
break all his bottles and empty all his 
casks, Toward evening he was in ex- 
cellent spirits, and as he went away to bed, 
he said to his wife Arina Ivanovna: 
“Though we have gained nothing to-day, 
what does it matter? How light one 
feels when one has a good conscience !” 
But Arina Ivanovna did not see the mat- 
ter that way. She discerned very clearly 
that a conscience was not much of an 
assistant in the saloon. So, just as the 
next day was dawning, having quietly 
taken the package out of her husband’s 
hand as he slept, she went out into the 
street, seeking to make some disposal of 
the annoying stranger. 

It was market-morning, and she saw 
ahead of her Lovets, the market inspect- 
or, going about seeing that all was proper- 
ly carried on. She slipped the conscience 
into his pocket. He was nota common 
rascal, He had some regard for appear- 
ances. But he would wink at infractions 
of the law fora little giftto himself. He 
would charge, if the way opened, more 
than the legal tax, and pocket the differ- 
ence. He was one of these respectable 
rogues who hold office for what it is worth 
to the public. 

This morning, however, he did not 
browbeat anybody. He did not steal 
anything. He was gentle and pleasant 
in his manners. He went up to several 
doing business in the market, and gave 
them money, informing them it was in 
return of overcharges he had formerly 
exacted from them. He was a wonder 
to himself. He thought he was sick. 
Everybody who knew him thought he 
was sick. Madame Lovets, afraid he 
was very seriously ill, made him take a 
heavy dose of medicine. Needing some 
money, she went to his pockets. In 
none of them could she find a single 
copeck ; but in one of them she found a 
dirty, greasy piece of paper, and said to 
herself, ‘Ah, here’s an explanation of 
the tricks he has been playing us—he 
had this conscience in his pocket.” 

Seeking some way to dispose of the 
trouble-maker, she thought of Brjotski, a 
rich money-lender, and a man far from 
scrupulous in his transactions. Conclud- 
ing a little conscience would do him no 
great damage, she enclosed it in an en- 
velope bearing his address, and dropped 
it in a letter-box. He was sitting at the 
dinner-table when it was brought him by. 
the servant. Soon as he took it into his 
hand he trembled all over. He cried, 
‘Why should any one send me this?” 
His appetite was gone. Strange pains 
got hold of him. He felt his reason was 
shaking, and begged his wife to hold him 
fast, and not to let him get at his money- 
box, no matter how earnestly he might 
desire it, his pains making him want to 
give hismonéy away. Hecried, “Ifthe 
severity of my pain makes me ask for my 
cash-box, don’t bring it, my love. Let 
me die first.” 

Luckily, just now he recollected a 
promise he had made a friend to give 
something to a charitable institution. 
The promise had been made long ago, 
but had never been met. Immediately 
he drew the conscience out of the en- 
velope with a pair of pincers, inclosed 
it in another envelope, also enclosing a 
check for a hundred roubles, and sent it 
to the managers of the charitable institu- 
tion. He was at once well of his suffer- 
ings; but it is not reported whether or 
not the managers made the conscience 
as welcome as the roubles, it being 
rumored that some managers of benevo- 
lent funds are not as careful of such 
funds as the contributors have a right to 
expect. 

The poor conscience lived this way- 
faring life for many years, passing from 
hand to hand, and not meeting anywhere 
a cordial welcome. Finally, weary with 
this Wandering Jew sort of a life, it re- 
quested its last possessor, as he was try- 
ing to send it away, to find a home for 
it in the new, pure heart of some little 
Russian baby. ‘“ Perhaps,” it added, 
‘the innocent would receive and cherish 
me ; as he grew up he might become at- 
tached to me, and take me with him in- 
to the world. Perhaps he would not 
hate me.” 

The request was granted. The con- 
science found its way into a clean in- 
fant heart, into a heart not narrowed and 
soiled with the ways of unrighteousness. 
As the heart grew, the conscience grew. 
Wherever the man went, the other went. 
The child became aman. The con- 
science was regnant within him. He 
would allow it no damage. He followed 
all its leadings. And it led him a path 
of peace and pleasantness. The man be- 
came very dear to the other men of the 
community. They asked his counsel. 
They trusted him with their richest in- 
terests. 

‘ Finding him so honored and prosper- 
ous, his neighbors got to looking after a 
conscience for themselves. With many 
of them it was a hard, long search. 
When they found it, it was, for a great 
while, a great task to keepit. Every 
now and then they would quarrel with it. 
Every now and then they would lose it. 


But it had come to be the fashion to 


to have one, to keep up his standing in 
the community. 

At last the only man who had none 
moved away. Conscience had grown so 
popular that none gainsay or resist its 
admonitions and directions. It was 
once‘more on the throne. Crime of 
every kind was under ban. Falsehood 
was unknown. Charity and honesty 
were the rule. Gambling-dens and saloons 
were allshut up. Benevolent societies 
no longer had any mission. Prisons were 
no longer needed. Each man’s good 
was all men’s rule.— Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate. 


A DUTCH CITY IN AMERICA. 


After a whirl or two, like a sleepy dog 
looking for a bed, the great ship slid into 
port between two fortresses bearing the 
Holland tricolor, that were scarce a hun- 
dred yards apart, and the vessel was 
presently moored beside a wharf that 
might have been built by order of Peter 
Stuyvesant in Nieuw Amsterdam, There 
could hardly be a mistake. No; those 
Dutch facades, those narrow, mapny-sto- 
ried and much-ornamented houses of 
blue and pink and green; those peculiar 
dormers; those narrow streets that are 
all sidewalk; and the language spoken 
by portly, slow-moving citizens—we were 
certainly viewing Manhattan Island, 
moved backward two hundred and fifty 
years and southward a score of degrees. 
Curacao does not seem quite like Rot- 
terdam or one of the smaller cities of 
the Zuyder Zee. It has a something 
about it of later date, of a more recent 
creation than they; and, although first 
impressions of places often change upon 
closer acquaintance, ours only grew 
stronger as we crossed the harbor in a 
square punt slowly sculled by a muscu- 
lar native, and then wandered about the 
narrow and wider streets of Willemstaat. 
Each house, every interior, and most of 
the figures, might have been copied from 
old prints of Nieuw Amsterdam; and 
when we went to church on Sunday, the 
minister, in round black turban hat, with 
ceremonious bowing to his audience be- 
fore mounting the winding stair, and 
preaching in fluent Dutch from an an- 
cient pulpit, heightened the illusion until 
it seemed quite real—The American 
Magazine. 


HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


There is a constantly increasing class 
of out-door workers among women, who 
become such because of a better under- 
standing of the laws of health and a ne- 
cessity for out-door exercise. Some of 
these are content to follow in a_ beaten 
path, procure a few seeds and spend the 
summer in transplanting, weeding, water- 
ing and admiring the flowers. Others 
go farther, and try to add interest by in- 
creasing the size of their garden, one 
Southern lady 1 heard of pushing matters 
in this direction until her garden meas- 
ured nearly an acre, and her varieties ex- 
hausted a prominent catalogue. Such an 
extension of operations is neither profit- 
able nor possible to most ladies who seek 
health and amusement in their gardens, 
nor does it meet the wants of those who 
wish to step a trifle out of the beaten 
path. Here and there one goes a step 
farther and crosses the threshold of the 
greenhouse, and explores a very little the 
mysteries of artificial plant propagation 
and growth. Beyond this none go, leav- 
ing unexplored some of the most attrac- 
tive and interesting by-ways of horticult- 
ure. 

Methods of propagation by budding 
and grafting, the starting of difficult 
seads, the law by which the increase of 
many plants is governed, and general 
botanical knowledge are sealed books to 
many women who, if they would venture 
to look into them would be surprised and 
delighted at the depths of amusement and 
instruction to be found therein.— Vick’s 
Magazine. 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR LAZINESS. 


- All physicians are not as frank as the 
doctor who, having been visited by a 
lazy man who complained of dyspepsia, 
gave him the following prescription : 


Recipe : 
Wood-saw............ 1 
Cords of wood...... 5 
Order: To be sawed into stove 


length within three weeks. 

Nor are they so frank as another 
doctor, who was visited by a lady who 
said she was constantly troubled with loss 
of sleep, loss of appetite and languor. 

The doctor wrote her a prescription. 

‘*Follow this faithfully,” said he, “and 
you will be able to sleep and eat, and 
will feel as brisk as a child at play.” 

The lady took the prescription and 
went out. She had scarcely reached the 
stairway before she opened and read it, 
thus : 

“Stop at the first shoe-store you come 
to, buy six pairs of boots, and wear them 
all out in six months !” 


ANYTHING BETTER.—Some one sent 
a person in Massachusetts a package of 
inficel publications. He responded : 
* At the same time, if you have anything 
better than the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
that of the Good Samaritan; or if you 
have any better code of morals than the 
Ten Commandments, or anything more 
consoling and beautiful than the twenty- 
third Psalm, or, on the whole, anything 
that will make this dark world more 
bright than the Bible does; anything 
that will throw any more light on the 
future, and reveal to me a Father more 
merciful and kind than the New Testa- 
ment—then send it to me, and scatter it 


| broadcast.” 


Farm and Household 


MAKING PULLETs Lay.—In answering 
an inquiry on this subject, Fannie Fields, 
in the Prairie Farmer, says that if pul- 
lets are old enough to lay, and still re- 
fuse to go into egg production, she 
knows of no.better way to bring them to 
a realizing sense of their duty to their 
owner than to feed meat and raw bone, 
and give a hot breakfast every day. If 
the perverse pullets run at large, give the 
bone and meat three or four times a 
week, but if confined to yards, give a 
little every day. Let the bone be crush- 
ed or ground into bits of a suitable size, 
and well mixed in the morning food. 
Allow a pint to every twenty fowls. 
Cook the meat and feed in the same 
way, and in about the same _ proportion. 
The object in mixing with the soft food 
is to secure an equal distribution. If 
your pullets do not respond to such 
treatment, it must be they are not of a 
laying kind. 


FrEsH GRAPE JuIceE.—The following 
method is advised for keeping grape 
juice fresh: Pick the grapes from the 
stems and wash. Cook with as little 
water as for jelly, till soft. Strain through 
a flannel bag. To one quart of juice 
add three-quarters of a pound of granu- 
lated sugar. Let the juice boil and skim 
it, then put in the sugar and cook till 
dissolved. Put boiling hot in self-sealing 
jars or bottles corked and sealed. This 
makes an excellent and refreshing drink 
by using one-third of the juice to two- 
thirds water.— Vick’s Magazine. 


To CurE Warts.—Place the thumb 
upon the wart, and press it against-the 
bone. Move the wart back and forth 
upon the bone until the roots become 
irritated or sore, when the wart will dis- 
appear. I have had quite a number 
upon my hands, and have got rid of 
them in the above manner.—Cor. Sci- 
entific American. 


Kerosene is of great help in the proper 
care of poultry. Their nest-boxes should 
be oiled with it as a preventive of ver- 
min. A few drops occasionally in the 
drinking water will hinder colds or roup, 
and when applied to scaly legs it affects 
a cure, while it is highly recommended 
as a cure for cholera. 


The yellowish butterflies which lay the 
eggs, from which the cabbage-worms 
hatch out, it is said, can be trapped by 
putting a mixture of vinegar and molasses 
in wide- mouthed bottles, filling them less 
than half full, and placing them promis- 
cuously over the patch. 


Clover for hay should not get too ripe 
befcre it is cut. When about one-fourth 
of the heads are brown is the right time, 


Guinea fowls are good insect destroy- 
ers and their noise is disliked by the 
hawks. 


NECESSITY OF SUNLIGHT. 


Instead of excluding the sunlight from 
our houses lest it should fade carpets and 
curtains, draw flies and bring freckles, 
we should open every door and window 
and bid it enter. It brings life and 
health and joy; there is healing in its 
beams; it drives away disease, dampness, 
mold, megrims. Instead of doing this, 
however, many careful housewives close 
the blinds, draw down the shades, lock 
the doors, shut out the glorious rays, and 
rejoice in the dim and musty coolness 
and twilight of their apartments. It is 
pleasant, and not unwholesome during 
the glare of the noontide to subdue the 
light and exclude the air quivering with 
heat, but in the morning and in the even- 
ing we may freely indulge in the sun-bath, 
and let it flood all our rooms, and if, at 
its very fiercest and brightest, it has full 
entrance to our sleeping-rooms, so much 
the better for us. Wire netting in doors 
and windows excludes not flies and mos- 
quitoes only, but all other insects, and 
those who have once used it will con- 
tinue to do so. With this as a protec- 
tion from intrusive winged creatures, one 
may almost dispense with shades and 
shutters, and enjoy all the benefits of an 
open house without any of the annoy- 
ances so frequent in warm weather. But 
better the annoyances with sunshine than 
freedom from them without it. Statistics 
of epidemics have shown that if they 
rage in any part of a city, they will pre- 


‘vail in houses which are exposed the 


least to sunshine, while those most ex- 
posed to it will be not at all, or very 
slightly, affected. Even in the same 
house, persons occupying rooms exposed 
to sunlight will be healthier and repulse 
epidemic influences better than those oc- 


| cupying rooms where no sunlight enters, 


— Manufacturer and Builder. 


John B. Gough used to tell the follow- 
ing story at his own expense : Once, 
while on a lecturing tour through Eng- 
land, he was introduced to a village 
audience in these terms: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I ’ave the ’ onor to introduce 
the distinguished lecturer, John B. Gough, 
who will address us on the subject of 
temperance. You know that temperance 
is thought to be rather a dry subject ; 
but to-night, as we listen to our friend, 
the horator, from hover the hocean, we 
may ’ ope to ’ave the miracle of Samson 
repeated, and to be refreshed with water 
from the jawbone of a hass.” 


The Bible tells us of the streams that 
it may allure us to the fountain; it tells 
of the past acts of God’s faithful love 
that we may be led to set our hope on 
God to feel assured that he who hath 
helped will help, and that he who hath 
loved will love unto the end.— Thomas 


Erskine. 


| HEALS THE SOREP 


ELY’S | ATA 
CREAM ARRE 


CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN ANT 
IN FLAM MATION 


RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE.B 
A particle is applie¢ A’ 
into each nostril, anc =FEY 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIBEOTORS: 


OotumBpus WATERHOUSE............. President 
Attorneys 


cing Realty Examiners 
GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, RB. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert, 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M, 
Branch, L. O. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Pa)mer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis 
Dorn, D. 8. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’l, 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, CO. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. arp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D 
Jewell, James Gray. pham, Isaac 
Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, James K. 
McDonald. Frank V. | Wilson, T. K. 
0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
C. HERRMANN & CO 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prive 87s. - San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 x S33; St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalimer, 
116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, betw 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funérals on hand. 
g remains without the use of ice 

specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all xinds uf 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
. Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
OF" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 20 
26 & 28 California Street! 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
AGENTS FOR POULTRY SEASON. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
FIRST CHURCH—Sontheast corner Post and 


Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. 


nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street. between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 Sunday-schools at 9:30 and 
12:30 yp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 m.; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHUROH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. m; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. 0. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET OCHUROH—Sonuthwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F, 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sundayschool, 1 Pp. m, 
Prayer-meeting, Wedneeday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHUROCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. CO. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schooi at 2:30 p. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHA PEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:80 p.m, 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL-—-Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 8 P. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D.. Rey, 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Oapp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
Oalifornia—Rev. Waltez 
St., Oakland, Cal. | 
AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. Pv. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco. 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charlies R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
en District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
ton. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sue 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912. 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisca 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of-- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Stree 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Telephone No. 18867. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


or Work Exxocursp 
In THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
Prices. 


oF” best Cabinet Photographs,| 
per dozen. 


W. W: CHASE’& CO., 


HAY 
GRAIN 


: AT OLD STAND, 
1913 MARKET SIREET. 
Sam Faanomoo, 


and 7:80 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Avausr 22, 1888, 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ko.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
otric for one year. THE Paocrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; alsq by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1888. 


The paper entitled “ The Educational 
Development of the Colored Man,” read 
by Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Bothwell before 
the Congregational Club, will be found 
On our second page. It is an interesting 
and able presentation of the subject by 
one who has been engaged for years in 
the work, and has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to know whereof he speaks. 


Does not Prof. Austin Phelps make a 
slip in the late article in the Congrega- 
tionalist when he speaks of John Foster 
as the son of aclergyman? The near- 
est the devout farmer came to it was that 
when the congregation to which he be- 
longed had no minister he could read a 
sermon to them. And we might wish 
there were more devout men in our 
towns who would come as near to being 
ministers as that. ‘Then, perhaps, their 
Johns would more frequently take it in- 
to their hearts to become not only readers 
but preachers of the Word. 


We have seen the statement that some 
one has discovered a cheap process for 
extracting aluminum from clay, where it 
is known to exist in vast quantities. Ifthis 
be true, a boon to our humanity is coming 
beyond appreciation. A church could 
be built of it, with walls of a moderate 
thickness, that would need neither inside 
nor outside finishing, would keep always 
bright, and would last forever. It would 
be as good as steel for the construction 
of ships, and they would weigh not half 
so much, and never rust. We hope the 
time is at hand when this metal will be 
cheaper than wood for building purposes, 
and when it will make our world a thou- 
sand times brighter than it Is. 


Who was not thrilled when reading, 
last week, of the storm of wind and rain, 
thunder and lightning, that precipitated 
itself upon the famous city of Quebec 
and hung there, for an hour, discharging 
itself with fearful violence all over the 
city, striking buildings right and left 
and venting its fury beyond all prece- 
dent. An electric storm is an effort of 
“nature” to right itself, and get equili- 
brium, after a long disturbance and a 
protracted unbalancing of the clouds.’ 
Such a storm is like the converting of 
an old man after a long, bad life. It 
will be a hard struggle and a stormy one 
by which the equilibrium of his nature 
will be restored, and the balance of his 
moral powers regained. Any good long 
lost is likely to come back only bya 
wrench. 


It is one of the pithy sayings of Aris- 
totle that ‘Friendship of the good is 
alone safe from calumny, for it is not 
easy to believe any ill respecting one who 
has been proved by ourselves during a 
long space of time.” During the hottest 
hour of one of the hottest battles of the 
civil war it was told that an “orderly” 
rode in hot haste to General Grant to say 
that General had fallen back from 
his position. After a few moments of 
stern silence Grant replied, ‘1 do not 
believe it; return to your position.” 
Grant was right. General —— had not 
fallen back. The report was incorrect. 
Why did Grant refuse to believe that re- 
port? It was because he had placed 
picked men in that position, under a 
general whom he could trust, with orders 
to hold the place at all hazards. So, in 
spite of the story brought him from the 
field by the proper officer, he refused to 
believe that his tried friend had failed 
him. Then, on “the world’s broad field 
of battle,” we had best not believe any 
ill-report concerning one whom we have 
proved and learned to confide in. Smoke, 
flame, confusion may surround him, but 
we may be sure he is there, and will 
emerge with honor at length. At all 
events, we may trust the friend “that 
sticketh closer than a brother,” and be 
lieve nothing ill of him, however he may 
seem to hide himself, and whatever ad- 


verse winds he may let blow. — 


CHARLES CROCKER. 


The stalwart form of Charles Crocker 
has ceased to appear upon our streets. 
After some years of comparatively poor 
health, he lay down and died, unexpect- 
edly, at Monterey, where he was sojourn- 
ing, on the 14th of August, at the age of 

He was born in Eastern New 
York ; removed in boyhood to Indiana ; 
wrought there through his early youth, 
and until 1850 ; came to California that 


year, and engaged in mining, trading and 


teaming till early in 1852; began his 
mercantile life of ten years’ duration in 
Sacramento the same year, and in 1863 
entered on the great work of his life, 
with his associates, in the construction of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. That was 
more than twenty-five years ago, and 
when Mr. Crocker was forty-one, and in 
the fulness of his powers. Our older 
readers well know how he toiled in that 
enterprise ; with what obstacles he con- 
tended, as the chief man in the field, 
and that field the most difficult that had 
then been crossed by rail. 

It was, in one way, not so very easy 
for a mere dry-goods dealer to become 
a successful railroad builder, and, finally, 
a “railroad king”; but Mr. Crocker 
wrought the transformation, and accom- 
plished the feat. He was a resolute, 
plucky man, brimful of courage and 
strength. He did not shrink from lead- 
ing. His self-reliance had been marvel- 
ous from a child. Once, when still a 
lad, he was seeking aid from a relative 
who doubted his ability and spirit, and 
pointed him to a garden full of weeds as 
a testing place. He ruined the best suit 
of clothes he had, blistered his hands, 
and made his muscles sore for days, but 
he did the job,and so handsomely that he 
won his case, and got what he wanted. 
This incident was characteristic of him. 
He would do it if it killed him—and 
then, of course, instead of killing him, it 
made him. In more ways than one, 
*‘ He that loseth his life shall find it.” 
The writer can never forget the story he 
heard once, from Mr. Crocker’s own 
lips, on the way down to Sacramento 
from the summit of the Sierras, of the 
perils, obstacles, defeats and discourage- 
ments of that dreadful winter and terrific 
weather, when the builders on the higher 
parts of the western ascent saw the labors 
of weeks destroyed ina day. The man 
could scarcely keep back his tears, and, 
from sheer exhaustion, would drop asleep 
the moment he ceased talking. 

But, in other ways than as a railroad 
man, Mr. Crocker showed that he had a 
royal nature, and strong convictions, and 
the courage of his convictions. He had 
a high sense of honor. He @elieved in 
righteousness. He loved justice and 
hated meanness. For the one who had 
hewed his pathway, by his own tireless 
skill and energy, from the lowest to the 
highest, no matter in what sphere, he 
had an unbounded admiration. He 
easily took such a person into the num- 
ber of his friends. And, then, remem- 
bering the bleeding feet of his own pov- 
erty in childhood, and the hardships of 
his youth, his sympathies ran over into 
the bosom of all the pinched and pained 
children of misfortune. As the anti- 
slavery conflict arose while he was com- 
ing into the bloom of manhood, he sym- 
pathized with it, and threw about it all 
the ardors of his soul. And when, in 
his riper years, the conflict became a 
political one, he was a member of the 
little band that originated a free-soil, or 
Republican, organization in Sacramento. 
He suffered much in loss of friends, in 
loss of business, in loss of popular favor, | 
for several years in consequence. But 
he was net daunted. He was outspoken, 
clear, daring, almost belligerent. Of 
course, he came out unharmed, victori- 
ous, and, a few years later could have 
had any office that he might have de- 
sired. 

But, out of that same agitation and 
conflict, concerning slavery, grew another 
consequence, sadly instructive, and pain- 
ful and unfortunate, as we think, to Mr. 
Crocker. He had been piously reared, 
(one of his sisters married a minister; and 
his closest brother, Judge E. B. Crocker, 
was a proiessor of religion). He joined 
a Presbyterian church in his youth. He 
sought to push anti-slavery views to the 
front in the community where he lived, 
and in the church to.which he. belonged. 
But the wealth and consérvatism of the 
church were against him. The majority 
sat down upon him. He. suffered re 
proach and obloquy. He was opposed, 
in all sorts of ways, and in such a spirit, 
that he felt hurt, and. was- indignant, 
Under a rash and hasty impulse, it. may 
be, he withdrew from the church in dis- 
gust, and with the thought that the reality 
of religion was wanting in all such people, 
and, probably, in all people. It was thus 
that, like the Psalm writer, he said, in his | 


haste, “All men are liars.” From this 
extreme position, it is true, he receded, 
in part, later in life, but only in part. 
Nor did he ever, for himself, quite recov- 
er the ground he had lost and the con- 
fidences he had felt. However, there 
were times when it was manifest, that 
the flavor and the savor of his youthful 
piety were not utterly gone. And who 
knows that, but for the bitterness so 
generated, Mr. Crocker might not have 
been among us in California a Christian 
believer, as conspicuous for his shining 
qualities as he has been a citizen noted 
for his swift executive ability in the af- 
fairs of life, and marked for the number 
and reach of his deeds of benevolence. 
Let all men see that they avoid his mis- 
takes, and put their zeal into the imitation 
of his virtues. 


THE SACRED VIRTUE OF TRUTH. 


One of our exchanges had an editorial 
on the “ Habit of Truth,” and a gentle- 
man, described as “ of large intelligence, 
and of high Christian character,” who 
read it, made the following confession : 
“T was almost twenty years old, had 
been a professing Christian for ten years, 
and was about ready to enter college 
before I came fully to realize the sacred- 
ness of truth. Up to that time I had 
supposed that an untruth lost its sinful- 
ness after the first telling, and was then 
as good as truth.” This is a strange 
confession, and it is difficult for us to 
realize its possibility. But facts, and, it 
seems to us, facts that are increasing, 
indicate that veracity in its noblest con 
ception is a virtue which needs long and 
careful drill, under the inspiration of the 
divine Word, to get rooted in our human 
nature. Especially it needs the example, 
the manifest and delicate principle of it, 
in the daily lives of parents and teachers,. 
in order to hold its high and deep place 
in our children’s character. 

One great reason why, under thorough- 
ly Protestant or Puritan training, the 
high regard for truth has prevailed, 
is that facts have been distinguish- 
ed from the mass of legend, care- 
less tradition, and apocrypha, which have 
been accepted in other forms of even 
Christianity. If infallibility were claimed 
for them, and, perhaps, in some quarters 
in an overstrained way, yet the grounds 
for the claim were so well made out and 
often confirmed afresh by research, as 
well as by the moral experience of be- 
lieving men, that these men felt that one 
who has faith in such a revelation must 
be one whose simple word was better 
than any legal bond. If what our 
‘Roaming Robert” claims for English- 
men be valid—and, taken in a large way, 
no question it is that veracity is their 
characteristic in the lands wherever they 
roam—that characteristic owes greatly to 
the influence of the Protestant reverence 
for the Scriptures as being the very and 
utterly reliable message of God to men. 
If there are signs thit both among 
Englishmen and us Americans this char- 
acteristic grows less marked, we do not 
know any one influence more likely to 
have induced this unhappy decline than 
the unsettling process which has been 
going on in certain circles, by which it has 
been supposed that the Scriptures are 
not what they have seemed. For, when 
Our most sacred confidences have been 
shaken, then, and with more sadness 
than did Pilate, we exclaim, ‘‘ What is 
truth?” How desirable, then, that the 
questions which have been raised about 
the Bible should speedily be cleared up, 
so that we may make just the claim for 
it that itself makes, neither more nor 
less, and that He who is its center and 
life may stand forth as the Truth, and 
may hold us and our children to the 
same firmness and sensitiveness of ver- 
acity which He has inspired in all those 


who, through the ages, have come to) 


God through Him. 


Aristotle had one of the most remark- 
able intellects that ever existed. (He 
was followed too implicitly, it may be 
in medizval times). He could see so 
far into things that he amazes the most 
of us. He was acute and subtle above 
all that was beforehim. Even his mere- 
ly incidental remarks are keen and sur- 
prising to our dullness. For instance, 
to find him making this observation: 
“Why do we like to spend a great deal 
of time with handsome people? A blind 
man’s question.” Yes, but it takes a 
seeing man to answer it. Is it one of 
the forms of “the lust of the eyes’’ of 
which the Bible speaks? Are we justi- 
fied in lingering in the presence of hand- 
some people, just because they are so 
handsome, and when no other gain is 
possible? The matter-of-fact man, the 
stern moralist, will say no. But what do 
we say, upon whom are accumulated 
the wisdom of all. the centuries, their 
culture and their sweetness, too? 


THE SITUATION OF THE CONGREG@A- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF JAPAN. 


We have just read the “Constitution 


By-Laws and Appendix,” from “the re- 
port of the joint committee appointed in 
May, 1887, to prepare standards of gov- 
ernment and doctrine for presentation to 
the General Conference of the Congre- 
gational Churches and the Synod of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan.” Ac- 
cording to this the Church of Christ in 
Japan is a full Presbyterian Church, with 
the rule of the Courts of Session, Presby- 
tery, Synod and General Assembly. All 
our ministers now in Japan, or who shall 
go there, are to unite with a Presbytery 
and become Presbyterian ministers. 

This matter of handing over the church- 
es gathered by our missionaries in Japan 
deserves more notice than a short and 
mild paragraph occasionally in the news- 
papers of our denomination. It is strange 
that so grave a matter receives so little 
attention from those who should watch 
for our interests. Our churches and our 
men and means have been handed over 
to the Presbyterian Church for ages, and 
perhaps it is now thought to be useless 
to raise objection to this last conveyance. 
If the churches and all the property of 
the missions were transferred outright to 
the Foreign Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, and our connection with these | 
missions ended, when everything is pass- 
ed over we would be saved further sup- 
port and could begin new missions else- 
where. The Japanese would then be 
saved the strife and contentions that 
must follow for ages between their min- 
istry and the churches, It may be well 
to recall what a New England ministry 
has done with and for our churches, be- 
ginning at the time when our churches 
were many in New England, New York, 
and elsewhere. In 1701, Rev. Jedediah 
Andrews, a native of Massachusetts and 
graduate of Harvard, organized an inde- 
pendent church in Philadelphia. About 
that time Rev. Francis Mackamie, from 
Ireland, began organizing Presbyterian 
churches in this country—in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 1704 
Mr. Andrews joined the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, the first organized on the 
continent. It took about seventy years 
to bring over what is now the first Pres- 
byterian church of Philadelphia. 

In 1715 the ministers of the Congre- 
gational churches of the Colony of New 
York organized a Presbytery—two years 
before there was a Presbyterian Church 
inthe Colony. That made two denom- 
inations where there was but one, and 
the party strife has gone on from 1715 
until now. In 1800 the body of minis- 
ters known as the General Association 
of Connecticut proposed a plan by which 
the ministers of Congregational church- 
es west of the Hudson should unite with 
Presbytery. No churches were consult- 
ed. In 1810 a meeting was held in 
Central New York to organize a State 
Association, but nearly all the ministers 
had already joined Presbytery and no 
Congregational Association was formed. 

The proposed plan of union of the Jap- 
anese churches is almost identical with 
this plan of 1800, by which we lost about 
400 of the best churches of the State of 
New York, leaving the poor and weak 
that need help from year to year Con- 
gregational. The vexation, irritation and 
perplexity of that plan has followed our 
churches from the Hudson to the Pacific. 
Rev. J. C. Hart, in the Congregational 
Quarterly for July, 1863, says of the plan 
of union in Ohio: “Instead of one class of 
churches after the model of New Eng- 
land, with here andthere a Presbyterian 
church, it has given us Old and ‘New 
School Presbyterian churches, Plan of 
Union, Congregational and Independent 
churches, It has been resisted as stren- 
uously as it would have been in Connect- 
icut. There, as here, it would have 
found or formed the same parties, with 
as a Presbyterian deacon said, ‘the 
ministry on one side and the people 
on the other.’ In the Miautes of the 
Western Congregational Convention,held 
in Michigan City in 1846, of which Hon. 
C. G. Hammond, late of Chicago, was 
Secretary, many instances of the partisan 
working of .the plan are related. Rev. 
Mr. Lockw6od stated the case of a Con- 
gregational church in Dundee, Michi- 
gan, which had been recently visited by 
Presbyterian brethren. Nearly all the 
members were called upon to unite with 
the Presbytery—the principal motive be- 
ing that they could not otherwise obtain 
aid from the Home Missionary Society. 
He also alluded to the fact that in the 
little village of Clinton there is, besides 
the Congregational church, which sustains 
itself, a small Presbyterian organization 
which for several years has been kept in 
useless existence by help from the Home 
Missionary Society. He said that to 
very many in the community this ap- 
peared to be a misappropriation of funds, 
and yet the facts are fully known to the 
agent of the Society. The church in 
Adrian was three years ago one of the 
strongest Congregational churches in 
the State. They had been repeatedly 
urged to come into Presbytery; but as 
they could not be persuaded, it was re- 
quested that the Presbytery might hold 
their sittings in the place. This was 
granted and a committee appointed 
to sit with them. 

. “The meeting came, and individuals 
went round to all the members of the 
church except the deacons, asking, them 
if they did not think the church would 
be more prosperous under Presbyterian 
rule, A majority was found to assent, 
and were organized into a Presbyterian 
church, without letting the church know 
what was intended. Here a meeting: 
house had been built at an expense of 


of the Church of Christ in Japan, with {. 


$8,000. For the sake of peace, the 


others have with great difficulty been per- 
suaded tocomein. But they have felt 
themselves injured, and the difficulty 
cannot be healed in this generation.” 

Rev. Mr. Jones said : “* The gentlemen 
who superintended the affairs of the 
society told me that if [would avoid 
trouble I must unite with Presbytery.” 


Rev. M. Pierce said: “When I came 


into this State I was everywhere told 
that Congregationalism would not do for 
the West ; but I would not join Presby- 
sery.” Rev. Dr. Weston of Milwaukee, 
said: “I reiterate my own conviction 
that the Plan of Union in Wisconsin 
is sapping the foundations of Congrega- 
tionalism, and merging the faith of our 
fathers in a church as foreign to theirs 
as republicanism is foreign to aris- 
tocracy.” 

These few quotations show something 
of the working of “ The Plan” in this 
country. Rather than subject our mission- 
aries who shall hereafter go to Japan, and 
our churches in Japan, to the treatment 
our churches west of the Hudson have 
had, it is best at once to hand them and 
all property connected with them, to 
the Presbyterian Board and save them 
the contentions that will otherwise follow, 
and save the churches of this country the 
expense of future support. The Ameri- 
can Board has passed over to the Presby- 
terian Board our missions to the Indians— 
the Gaboon, Nestorians, Syria, Siam, 
Monterey, Canton and Shanghai. Now 


let the great work in Japan go the same 


Way at omce, and not by long years of 
contention. Quit Japan. 

Since the above was written, Rev.Geo. W. 
Knox of Tokio, Japan, is reported by T’he 
Occident as saying at the Presbyterian 
ministers’ meeting in this city, August 
13th: “Steps are now being taken for a 
union of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational bodies, which will give to the 
new organization, besides its general as- 
sembly, two synods, ten presbyteries, a 
hundred churches, nearly as many na- 
tive ministers, and about fifty thousand 
members.” S. 


A PLAIN LETTER. 


Dear K.: I have been trying in differ- 
ent ways to help THE Paciric, and have 
got one or two rebuffs from pastors, which 
did not hurt me any. The seed may 
spring up and grow by and by. Hope 
so. 


But what I write about now is in re- 
gard to the noble cause of Prohibition. 
I was rejoiced to have you say that you 
should cast a Prohibition ticket this fall, 
as I expect to do for the first tame. We 
had our County Convention yesterday. 
I believe it is the first political conven- 
tion I ever attended in my life! The 
prospects for the cause are excellent, as I 
scan the political heavens. The cause 
seems to move on even more rapidly 
and grandly than the cause of anti-slav- 
ery did. It is a great honor to be iden- 
tified with such a glorious providential 
movement which has so much to do with 
our country’s welfare and the destiny of 
millions born and unborn. Hope you 
will speak out as boldly as)is wise, and 
may our beneficent God gufde you ! 

I wish to make an inquiry of you. 
One of our pastors, Rev. Ezra Haskell, 
of Portland, Or., ‘‘ dared to be a Daniel,” 
and blazed away at intrenched wicked- 
ness ard had to beset upon by base 
men. I see by the papers that he does 
hot expect to return to his Portland 
church. What does that mean? That 
his church does not rally to support his 
heroic bravery? that Portland people 
will not stand by him, but have succumb- 
ed to the saloon power? I am anxious 
to know. [Will G. H. H. reply?) 
I, for many long years, a subscriber to the 
Congregationalist, Boston, felt moved 
to write the editors to tell them that I 
regretted that they would not champion 
the Prohibition movement. I hoped 
that many letters of like tenor, if written 
from different parts of the country, might 
brace them up for the not-far-distant 
time when good people would be mass- 
ed against the vicious and infernal li- 
cense principle and aganist the saloon- 
power. They replied that, while they 
sympathized with me in my aims and 
purposes, they could not see their way 
clear to join the third party, as it would 
Only help the Democrats! How many 
are thus kept in the party trammels? But 
Our cause is grandly marching forward ! 
Hallelujah ! 

May I write another thought that is in 
my heart? I was hoping that when the 
churches on the Pacific Slope assembled 
together, as they did recently, that they 
would, in the name of God, call on all of 
us to take higher ground against the cry- 
ing sins that defy high Heaven, i, ¢., 
Sabbath desecration, intemperance (es- 
pecially as relates to wine), licentiousness, 
spiritualism delusion, etc. But the 
meeting was of the stereotype kind. We 
pray “Thy Kingdom come” in Cali- 
fornia ; do we believe God’s almighti- 
ness is equal to it? I dare believe it. 
God can make the sinks of iniquity in 
San Francisco (laid open by your secular 
papers) feel the greatness of his redeem- 
ing power. Is it not time to look for 
the time when “ His Spirit shall be pour- 
ed out on all flesh”? Why not now be 
thrilled with the kindlings of sogreata 
hope and be looking for the millenium’s 
daybreak? More glory would be to 
God, if he should cause the tidal wave of 
redemption to rise and sweep-eastward 
from this Coast, where Satan has now 


such great power. J. 


Build a full, firm fence of faith 
All about to-day; 

Fill it in with useful works, 
And within it stay. 

Look not through the sheltering bars, 
Anxious for to-morrow; 

God will keep, whatever comes, 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mclean, 520 Thirteenth street, 
Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, a4 report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


REVISED TO 1888. 


CHURCHES. 


Of the 4,400 Congregational churches 
in the United States, 3,500, or more 
than three-fourths of the whole, were 
planted and fostered by the American 
Home Missionary Society and its auxil- 
iaries. 


MEMBERS. 


Since the organization of the American 
Home Missionary Society, in 1826, 
356,000 members have been added to 
churches under its care. 


IN 1887-88. 
1,584 home missionaries were em- 
ployed. 
8,120 hopeful conversions were re- 
ported. 


10,012 members were received into 
home missionary churches. 

3,084 churches and stations were reg- 
ularly supplied with the gospel. 

59 churches reached self-support. 

130 new churches were organized. 

131 houses of worship were built. 

33 parsonages were erected. 

288 Sunday-schools were organized. 

129,462 Sunday-school scholars were 
cared for. 

87 young men connected with home 
missionary churches were preparing for 
the ministry. 

144 home missionaries labored among 
the Germans, Welsh, French, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Bohemians, Spanish, 
Indians, Mexicans and Chinese. 


CAPITAL INVESTED, 


To carry on this great work in forty- 
two States and Territories only a little 
more than $500,000 was expended last 
year, Or $300,000 less than the Episco- 
pal Church recently paid for land in New 
York city, upon which to erect its new 
cathedral. 

TO BE DONE. 


The work of saving America for Christ 
has only just begun. A country whose 
agricultural resources alone are capable 
of sustaining a population of one thou- 
sand million people was not created 
without a purpose. The nations of the 
earth are flocking to our shores as never 
before. Shall Americans christianize and 
Americanize the foreigner, or shall the 
foreigner foreignize America? Never 
were the calls for help so urgent, and the 
opportunities so great as now. No ordi- 
nary responsibility in national home mis- 
sions is laid upom us. Upon the work 
done now depends the future of our 
country. 

CAPITAL NEEDED. 


Not less than $650,000 for the present 
year. This means an advance of $100,- 
ooo over the receipts of last year—an 
amount which must be had if we are to 
do the work which must be done. Now 
is the time for every Christian to do his 


t. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand this 
year for home missions. 

Anything less than this will fail to 
meet the demands. 

Vigorous and united effort will secure 
the full amount. 

Every one should lend a hand and do 
his part. 


Associations and Conferences should 
plan for this work. 

Ministers and laymen should work as 
never before. 

Everything depends on the work done 
now. 

Remember in prayer your representa- 
tives at the front. 

Inertia is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the work. 

Consecrate all you have and are to 
God’s service. 

Attend the missionary concerts and 
help to make them interesting. 


‘Tremendous responsibilities rest upon 
us to-day— 

@ur country’s future and the future of 
immortal souls. 


Shall not the order, “No more new 
work,” forever cease ? 

Advance all along the line—is the 
watchword to-day. 

Victory is ours if we are loyal to our 
Leader, 
Enter earnestly into the campaign for 
Christ and country. 


The East and the West together must 
stand or fall. 


Hiome missions are coming to the 
front. 


Expect great things, attem t 
things for Christ. 


Women are doing a splendid service 
missions. 

ught not the you le to take 
hold of this work 
Head the Home Missionary and 
learn the facts. | 
Let every one be alive to the needs 
and opportunities of the hour. 
_ Won't be discouraged, but trust in 
God and go forward. 


Quintilian said of some in his time 
that they might have become excellent 
scholars had they not been so persuaded 
of their scholarship already. Grant, O. 
most gracious God, that I may never hold 
so high an opinion of my own spiritual 
health asto prevent my being in very deed 


Be it joy or sorrow. 


full of thy grace and fear.— Spurgeon. 


Sabbath. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club was held in the parlors of the 
Y. M. C. A. on Monday last. Professor 
Mansfield, formerly of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, addressed the Club briefly. Rev. 
E. C. Oakley of San Bernardino gave an 
account of church work and general 
prospects there ; Rev. C. F. Clapp spoke 
on “Evangelistic Work,” and Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Goodwin, now lecturing under the 
auspices of the Prohibition party in this 
State, spoke on “Prohibition.” It was 
an interesting meeting. 

“Our Congregational City Mission- 
ary” will be the subject on Monday next. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder will introduce it. 


Rev. Robert Nourse delivered a very 
excellent discourse in the First church, 
this city, last Sunday morning. At night 
there was a memorial service for the late- 
ly deceased General Sheridan, with ad- 
dresses by General Howard and others. 


“The Silver Trumpet” and “The 
Grand Review” were Rev. N. W. Lane’s 
themes of discourse at the Fourth church. 
The three Sunday-schools in connection 
with the church are doing well, and the 
report of the Y. P. S. C. E. is excellent. 

‘‘A Personal Saviour-the Soul’s Great 
Need” was Dr. Pond’s subject Sunday 
morning. At night he preached his last 
sermon of the series on ‘‘Samson.” 


“Seeing all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of men should we 
be?” was Chaplain Rowell’s text at the 
Mariners’ church. At night his theme 
was “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” : 


Rev. C. F. Wood has arrived, to take 
charge of Olivet church, in this city, and 
commenced his labors last Sunday with 
good congregations. On Saturday even- 
ing a reception was given to him and his 
bride in the church. There were songs 
and recitations by members of the Sun- 
day-school, addresses by W. M. Tirtlot, 
Esq., Mr. Henry P. Shedd and Revs, 
Bacon, Oakley and Kimball, with a fit- 
ting. response by Pastor Wood, after 
which refreshments were served by the 
ladies. 


Rev. Dr. McLean of the First church, 
Oakland, gave a missionary sermon Sab- 
bath morning, in which he gave quite a 
considerable account of the Pundita 
Ramabai. 


‘Led by the Cloud” was the topic on 
which Rev. C. F. Clapp preached in 
East Oakland. His evening text was 
“The rich man also died and was 
buried.” 


Rev. E. C. Oakley filled the pulpit at 


Berkeley. 


The pulpit at Ocean View was occu- 
pied by Rev. A. L. Rankin. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve spent last Sab- 
bath with the Martinez church. 


Colonel Woodford is having successful 
meetings in Oakland, under the auspices 
ofthe W. C. T. U. 


Pastor Madge and wife of Haywards 
are spending a month very pleasantly by 
the seaside at Capitola. 

Contributions to the Congregational 
Union may be sent to Rev. Walter 
Frear. Aided churches are reminded 
of their pledge of an annual contribution. 
Many have not yet given this year. 

At Park church, Los Anges, last Sab- 
bath week, Rev. M.S. Crosswell was sur- 
prised at the pulpit steps with cordial 
greetings from Dr. Brainerd (cousin of 


the pastor), who was Assistant Superin- 


tendent of Hospital for the Insane at In- 
dependence, Ia., while Mr. Crosswell was 
pastor in that city. Deacon Gillespie 
was a member, at the same time, of the 
Winthrop (Ia.) church, eight miles dis- 
tant. In Miss Hill of the choir he 
found the sister of Dr. Hill, the Superin- 
tendent of the Hospital at Independence, 
in the chapel of which it was Mr. Cross- 
well’s privilege to preach occasionally. 
No wonder Los Angeles churches thrive 
with such polished stones for foundation. 
Rev. B. was at Long Beach. C. 


SAN JosE,— The Congregational 
Church in San Jose has sustained a loss 
in the sudden removal of one of its act- 
ive members, Mrs. W. H. Mantz. Her 
afflicted family have the sympathy of a 


_ large circle of friends. 


Paciric GROvE.—Rev. Mr. Merrill, 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Sacramento, preached for Dr. Sinex at 
Pacific Grove, Sabbath morning. 


Rev. Mr. May gave an interesting ac- 
count of Bible work in Saratoga, July 
29th. The collection was given toaid the 
Bible Society. 


The corner-stone of the first English 
Lutheran church in this city, on Geary 
street, between Gough and Octavia 
streets, Rev. O. C, Miller pastor, will be 
laid next Sabbath afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
The prayer of consecration will be offer- 
ed by Rev. W. H. Scudder, and Rev. 
Dr. Mackenzie will deliver an address. 


SARATOGA.—Rev. W. H.Cross preach- 
ed for his people last Sabbath, having 
just returned from his month’s vacation, 
spending a part of it with his family at 
Camp Capitola. He appears rested, in 
better health, and will, in his thoughtful, 
earnest, pure Christian life, work with 
renewed strength for the souls of these 
where his lines have been cast. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. - 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Reyv. Prof. G. W. 
Knox of Tokio, Japan, gave an interest- 
ing address on “ Japan ” at Westminster 
church, this city, recently, and preached 
very acceptably in Calvary church last 
Sabbath. Rev. T. J. Curtis has been 
installed pastor of Woodbridge church 
in this city. Eleven persons united 


with the church in Alameda at she re- 
cent Communion, 


Baptist.—The Napa church was ded- 
icated August sth free of debt.——A 
fine new building for Chinese work was 
dedicated in this city last Sunday. 
Rev. C. H. Hobart has been elected to 
succeed Rev. Dr. Gray in Oakland.—— 
Rev, J. Q. A. Henry has returned to his 
church in Portland after an absence of 
nearly a year. 

METHODIsT.—The recent camp-meet- 
ing at Long Beach was one of great suc- 
cess. Extensive improvements have 
been made in the Petaluma church edi- 
fice. The camp-meeting held near 
Arroyo Grande was a season of spiritual 
benefit. 

MeETHODIsT SouTH.—A new church 
has been opened in Kirkwood, Tehama 
county. Rev. T. H. B. Anderson has 
recently been visiting some of the North- 
ern counties. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. — Rev. G. E. 
Walk has accepted the pastorate of the 
Christian Church in San Jose. 


G00D NEWS FROM SUPERINTENDENT 
ANDRUS. 


CHENEY, August 14, 1888. 

Epirors Paciric: I find THE PaciFic 
is cordially welcomed wherever it has 
been introduced in Eastern Washington 
homes, and hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when it may be found in many 
more of our Christian families that at 
present are almost destitute of religious 
reading-matter. 

There is, at present, great activity 
here in railroad building—the Lake- 
shore, Seattle and Eastern Northern Pa- 
cific Big Bend branch from Cheney to 
Ellensburg, the O. R. and N. branches, 
and soon. Towns are springing up all 
along these lines, which call for Sunday- 
school work and preaching of the gospel. 
With the small force of men now in the 
field, it is impossible to doall that ought 
to be done of this kind of work. The 
building of these various branches opens 
a country for homes for thousands of 
families which are finding their way to 
this grand country, with a soil unsur- 
passed in fertility, and a climate so 
healthful, mild and comfortable, and free 
from damaging storms, that those who 
come from the East will surely be pleas- 
ed with what they find here; and I am 
sure that Christian families coming here 
will not only find pleasant homes, but 
opportunities to do a great deal of good. 
The Spokane and Palouse branch from 
Spokane Falls now extends to Genesee, 
the present terminus of the road, about 
11Q miles from Spokane. The town is 
now about three months old, and con- 
tains several large business houses, ho- 
tels, grain warehouses, a newspaper, with 
the inevitable saloons, etc., and bids fair 
to become a place of considerable im- 
portance, situated as it is in the grand 
Palouse country, with its thousands of 
acres of waving fields of grain on every 
hand. 

It was my privilege to visit Genesee a 
short time since, and to spend a Sab- 
bath there for the purpose of organizing 
a Sunday-school. I learned on my ar- 
rival that only one religious service had 
been held there. 1 spent one day visit- 
ing the families, and found that they 
would gladly welcome a Sunday-school, 
and do all they could to help it along. 
There are quite a number of Christian 
people there; so we made an ap- 
pointment for a religious service, to be 
held in a joiner’s shop, the only availa- 
ble place in town, and to organize a 
Sunday-school, if deemed expedient. 
An organ was brought in, a choir impro- 
vised for the occasion, and the people 
came together with enthusiasm. At the 
close of the service, a Sunday-school of 
forty member was organized. The peo- 
ple seemed pleased and happy, and are 
determined to make it a success. This 
was followed by a service in the evening. 
Rev. T. W. Walter, our General Mission- 
ary for Eastern Washington, being pres- 
ent, preached an excellent sermon, which 
was greatly appreciated by all present. 
We look upon this as the beginning of 
good things for the people of Genesee, 
and trust that a church will be organized 
there at an early day. 

My last Sabbath morning was spent at 
Pleasant Prairie, fifteen miles north of 
Spokane Falls. The little church there 
will suffer a great loss in the removal of 
the family of G. T. Belden, who go to 
Roseburg, Or. This removal takes eight 
members from the church at Pleasant 
Prairie. Roseburg will gain what is lost 
by the church which they leave ; for such 
a family will do good anywhere. In the 
afternoon I visited the people of Trent, 
and conducted a service there; a Sun- 
day-school was recently organized at that 
place. 


Anthony Allaire, superintendent from 
1876 to 1884 on Blackwell’s Island, 
where the city workhouse, the peniten- 
tiary and other penal institutions of New 
York city are located, said a short time 
since that ninety-five per cent. of the 
people who find their way into the work- 
house on the Island are brought there 
through rum. “Over fifty per cent. of 
the inmates of the lunatic asylum are 
there from the same cause, and out of 
the whole 10,000 population on the Is- 
land g,ooo are there directly or indi- 
rectly as a result of the liquor traffic.” . 


St. Louis Hygienic College’ of ‘Physi- 


| clans and Surgeons is one of the few 


colleges whose dean is a woman, and 
one of a still smaller number that does 
not include alcohol in any of its prescrip- 
tions. The use of strictly hygienic 
agents is advocated in the ‘treatment of 
the sick, and its doors are open to both 


| SEXes. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Dear Paciric: I herewith give you 


‘my weekly budget for what it is worth. 


Somehow, it has kind of grown on my 
hands, and, perhaps, will take more 
space than it ought. -However, I was 
always a poor hand to make apologies— 
have generally tried to avoid giving an 
occasion—and it is most too late to be- 
gin now. 

Mr. C. W. Beers of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., arrived in this city on last Monday 
evening, by steamer, to look over the 
field relating to the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with a view of becoming General 
Secretary, if all parties interested 
are suited. The field here is very im- 
portant, and it is hoped that this position 
will soon be filled, as it will add largely 
to the efficiency of the work. 

The fifth annual Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Alaska and 
British Columbia will be held in Seattle, 
W. T., Sept. 20-23. This will be the 
largest and most important gathering of 
Christian young men ever held within 
the bounds of the territory mentioned, 
and the time will be taken up with essays, 
debates and instructive papers upon dif- 
ferent phases of the work of young men 
for young men by experienced workers. 
Prominent clergymen and Association 
workers from the East are expected to 
be present. | 

“Our prayer-meeting on Thursday even- 
ing last was an interesting and profitable 
one. . There was a goodly number pres- 
est, considering this is in the midst of 
vacation time. The subject was, ‘* How 
Shall we Keep the Sabbath Day?” The 
leader, Mr. Kelsey, gave examples in his 
own experience, which proved, to his 
mind, that the blessing of God would 
follow those who observed his day in 
spirit. That seemed to be the key-note 
of the meeting—to observe the day in 
the spirit in which Christ would have us 
do that service. If, whatever our sur- 
roundings, we could spend the day as 
we conscientiously think would please 
Christ, and pray for strength to do that, 
it was the general expression of the meet- 
ing that God’s blessing would follow. 
The question was not one to be settled 
by formal rules of conduct. The Bible 
taught general principles. The applica- 
tion of them to our lives must be made 
by an enlightened and sanctified Christ- 
lan conscience. | 


Mention was made some time ago that 
Rev. A. B, Brown of Cincinnati had been 
extended a call by the First Congrega- 
tional church in Salem, After a tour 
in different parts of Washington Territory 
and around Puget Sound, he has return- 
ed to Portland, and notified the officers 
of the Salem church that he’ will accept 
the call, and begin his ministry there 
early in September. Meantime the 
church is renovated and put in order. 
As it is pleasant to know all we can 
about the new ministers whose lot it pleas- 
eth the Master to cast in with us, it is pro- 
per to say that, in addition to being pas- 
tor of one of the Congregational churches 
in Cincinnati, Mr. Brown was principal 
of a classical school in Cincinnati. He 
is a graduate of Yale College, and 
has been an extensive traveler in Europe. 
Mr. Brown is an able speaker, and an 
earnest Christian man. It is believed 
that he will do a good work at Salem. 
He occupied the pulpit of the First Pres. 
byterian church last Sunday, and will 
hold services in the same church to-day. 

The continued ill health of Rev. J. Q. 
A. Henry, pastor of the First Baptist 
church of this city, renders it necessary 
for him to resign his pastorate, which he 
will do within a week ortwo. While he is 
a little better than when he returned from 
abroad, he is far from being a well man. 
He is suffering from chronic blood 
poisoning, resulting from a serious ac- 
cident while traveling in England, and 
his physician says that it can only be 
cured by removal to some dry mountain 
climate. 

Pastor Clapp of the the First church, 
among the rest of his good qualities, is 
fond of a good joke. He is human 
enough to prefer it at the other person’s 
expense, but if it turns: upon himself he 
has grace enough to always “come up 
smilling.” Last Thursday he returned 
to Portland from Victoria, and no one 
knew of his presence in the city. In the 
evening he quietly slipped into the pray- 
er-meeting, just to “see how it was him- 
self,” and did it so adroitly that scarcely 
any present knew of his being in their 
midst, much less Mr. Kelsey, he never 
having met Mr. Clapp, the preliminaries 
about filling the pulpit having been ar- 
ranged by correspondence. Near the 
close of the meeting Mr. Clapp took part, 
thus making himself known to all in the 
meeting except Mr. Kelsey. At the 
close of the service he sought Mr. Kelsey 
and introduced himself, much to the 
former’s surprise, who, in speaking of it 
afterwards, said he noticed Mr. Clapp 
come in quietly and take a seat well in 


| the rear of the audience, but supposed 


he was one of the young men of the 
congregation whom he had not seen be- 
fcre.” Notwithstanding his genuine sur- 
prise, Mr. Kelsey greatly enjoyed the 


The annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church for Oregon, Washington and 


W. X. Ninde presiding at each Confer- 
ence 


A sad case of apparent church neglect 
came to light a few days since. An old 
lady, a member of one of the largest 
churches in this city, was taken sick 
about five weeks ago, and died during 
the past week. While she was ill not a 
member of the church, not the pastor 


even, called upon her ; probably did not 


joke, notwithstanding he was the victim, | 


Idaho, will take place soon, with Bishop. 


know of her illness. She was living with 
a married daughter, who, with her hus- 
band, were not church members. At her 
funeral the pastor of another church was 
called in to perform the usual service. 
Such a circumstance points to the neces- 
sity of some organization in every church 
for the purpose of knowing the where- 
abouts of members, and all particulars 
about them, whose duty it shall be to 
have a complete roll of the membership, 
and by some means become advised of 
the condition of all, and to make reports 
concerning the same at least once a 
month. No line of Christ’s work can 
be made more effective than something 
of this kind. It is Christian work in 
the best sense, and willing hearts will 
make the burden a light one. 

Your Mr. Van Blarcom has worship- 
ed with us inthe First church for the 
past two Sabbaths, and we have enjoy- 
ed his presence, 

Rev. Robert Nourse will lecture before 
the Oregon Alpine Club, August 28th. 
A month later he will probably deliver 
two more lectures before the same body. 
Knowing something of the lecturer’s rep- 
utation, we are expecting a treat. 

George W. Cable will be in Portland, 
on September soth and ith, itis ex- 
pected. He will also lecture before the 
Club above spoken of. 

Rev. Mr. Kelsey preached an excellent 
sermon in the First church, this morn- 
ing, from 1 Samuel ii: 2, “There is 
none holy as the Lord ; for there is none 
beside thee; neither is there any rock 
like our God,” the last clause being his 
text. It was full of encouragement, of 
comfort, of hope, and the echo of a 
deep experience of his own. When 
men’s souls are tried, then God is our 
Rock, There is no help, unless we can 
fall back upon the conviction that there 
is security in God. This hope is the 
Christian’s bulwark. The time comes 
in most men’s experience—no matter 
how favored they may be at times—when 
the foundations of things seem all brok- 
en up, and there is no peace or safety 
anywhere, except upon the Rock of our 
salvation; the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
need this Rock. It has been tried, often 
tried, and never found wanting. It is 
always a refuge in time of trouble. By 
a wealth of illustration the sermon was 
impressed upon the audience, who gave 
close attention to the speaker. 

August 19, 1888. G. H. H. 


OBITUARY. 


Tarr.—Died, in Alameda, August 13, 1888, 

George Tait, aged 57 years. 

Mr. Tait was a native of New York. 
His father, a Scotchman, died of yellow 
fever when George was.a small boy ; his 
mother married Captain Cave, whose 
home was in Virginia. There he spent 
his boyhood, and there he was educated, 
graduating from the University of Vir- 
ginia. In 1853, when he was 22 years 
old, he came to San Francisco. For a 
year or two he found employment in a 
French bank. Then he became a teach- 
er in our public schools. Not long after 
he was made City Superintendent of 
Public Schools, which position he most 
honorably and usefully held for eight 
consecutive years. To him much of the 
popularity and success of the public- 
school system in this city is dues 

In 1860 he married Mrs. Sarah 
[Chapin] Dudley, a most excellent Chris- 
tian lady, who survives her husband. In 
1858 Mr. Tait joined the First Congre- 
gational church, Rev. E. S. Lacy pastor, 
on confession of faith. When the at- 
tempt was made to organize a Second 
Congregational church in a very poor 
little building on a sandhill at the corner 


of Mason and Geary streets, his beloved | 


pastor suggested to Mr. and Mrs. Tait 
that they engage in the enterprise, which 
was near their home. They very willing- 
ly and gladly acted on the suggestion, 
and became at once most active in that 
good work, and were among the original 
members who united to form the church 
in January, 1862. Mr. Tait became a 
trustee, Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and deacon in the church. He 
gave liberally, and was ready in every 
good word and work. Our present large 
and prosperous Plymouth church holds 
in grateful remembrance his efforts in 
that early time. After a few years Mr. 
Tait removed to Oakland, where he and 
his united with our First church in that 
city, and there he retainecd his member- 
ship until he died. In Oakland he was 
connected with the College School for a 
time ; he also served as Superintendent 
of Schools, and was a professor in the 
University. 

But his three sons were growing up to 
manhood; he had obtained a compete- 
ance of this world’s goods, and so he re- 
tired from business, in which for a time 
he had engaged in this city; and taking 
his family to Europe, in France and 
Germany, he secured for them the best 
education of those lands. For about 
seven years he was abroad and in the 
East, when again he returned to Cali- 
fornia and took up his abode in Alameda. 
His sons have chosen their professions ; 
the eldest is a lawyer, the other two are 
physicians. The physicians have just 
returned to Paris to complete some spe- 
cial study, when it was intended that all 
should live again in near company around 
this bay. : 

But now, very suddenly, this happy 
circle is to be broken. A. slight 
cold, but little thought of, because he 
was always so well, develops into typhoid 
pneumonia, and in a few days he is dead. 
William,the eldest son,was informed of his 
father’s serious illness; he left Kansas City 
at once, last Monday week,and arrived on 
Saturday, to learn that his dear father 
had passed away on Tuesday morning, 
The funeral services were held last Sab- 
bath in the First church, Alameda, Rev. 


W. W. Scudder pastor, who was assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Benton and Rev. John Kim- 
ball. The house was filled with friends 
of the deceased, whose tears gave evi- 
dence of their deep sorrow. Mr, Tait 
had no enemies. ~ He was a manly man; 
a man who respected himself and was 
respected by others. He was an edu- 
cated, Christian gentleman, a most en- 
tertaining companion and friend, full of 
hope and good cheer. He was self-reli- 
ant, not leaning upon others, but one 
upon whom many leaned. How many 
were wont to go to him for sympathy 
and counsel, and how patiently and kind- 
ly he listened and relieved! He was a 
generous man. Individuals, churches, Y. 
M, C. A.’s appealed not to him in vain. 
He believed the Bible and loved the Sav- 
iour of men. He was a man of brain and 
heart; he did good work for God and hu- 
manity; but he had latent ability for greater 
deeds. His unsettled life during the past 
few years interfered with work in the 
church; but during the past year, especi- 
ally, his interest in church and Association 
work in Alameda had greatly increased. 
Young pastor Scudder was learning more 
and more his worth. A Sabbath-school 
class had found in him a most excellent 
teacher. 

The death of such a man is a public 
loss and a private grief. How many 
could have been better spared ! “Why 
was he taken, and I left ?” is the thought 
of many a weary, tired, sick friend. 
God alone knows why, and God is good 
—good to us, good to him, good to that 
stricken family. The blow was sudden 
and severe; but Thou doest all things 
well. God help us so to live that soon 
we shall meet our dear friend of many 
years in that bright world above ! 


Snoperass.—Died, August 3, 1888, Mrs. L. 
A. Snodgrass, daughter of Mrs.(Rev.) David 
F. Taylor of Pescadero. 

She was united in marriage to Mr, 
David S. Snodgrass at Fresno in Oc-, 
tober, 1886. Their home was in Sel- 
ma. Her health was poor. Her husband 
took her to the mountains, with hope of 
benefit, but she there failed rapidly and 
died. Her mother came to be with her, 
but did not arrive until after she had 
passed away. The body was brought to 
Selma, and there the funeral services 
were held Sabbath evening August sth. 
A very large attendance of people thus 
expressed their love for the dead and 
sympathy for bereaved friends. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


Many socities, during the summer 
months, have been called by their pas- 
tors, in their absence, to take charge of 
the regular mid-week church prayer- 
meeting. The training which the young 
people have previously received has ad- 
mirably fitted them for this service, and 
many pastors have found great relief in 
the help thus afforded. One clergyman 
writes: “ There is one meeting which I 
feel perfectly confident will be well at- 
tended, bright and interesting, and that 
is the meeting which I give into the 
charge of the Young People’s Society.” 

AT THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES, 


Many Chautauqua assemblies this 
year have had Christian Endeavor days, 
which have been largely attended and 
very interesting. At Round Lake two 
days were devoted to the Society, anda 
very large number came from all the 
Societies in the vicinity. The early 
prayer-meetings, devotional services and 
the consecration meetings were of the 
very highest order. 
PROFESSOR HARPER’S SYSTEMATIC BIBLE 

STUDIES. 


Great interest is manifested in the pro- 
posed series of studies on the “ Life of 
Christ,” by Professor W. R. Harper of 
Yale, which will be largely taken up by 
the Societies about the 1st of November. 
While this course is not obligatory upon 
any member of the Society, and is not 
confined to the Societies, yet it is believ- 
ed that it will be of very great help to 
all those that engage in it, in giving 
them a clear and comprehensive view of 
the life of our Lord. These studies will 
in no way interfere with the Sunday- 
schcol lesson or the Christian Endeavor 
prayer-meetings, but are for those who 
have the time and inclination to take 
them up. Many pastors will doubtless 
form classes for these studies among their 
young people. ' 

THE UNITED SOCIETIES. 


Many correspondents ask, ‘‘What is 
the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and what is its relation to the lo- 
cal Societies.” In reply we would say: 
The United Society, which has its office 
at so Bromfield street Boston, is sim- 
ply the headquarters of the local So- 
cieties. It records the names of the lo- 
cal Societies and serves as a bureau of 
information, and is the agent for sending 
Out missionary literature to all parts of 
the world. 

It exercises no authority over the local 
Societies, and imposes no tax, but is sup- 
ported wholly by free-will offerings. Rev. 
F. E. Clark is President of the United 
Society, Mr. George Ward is Secretary, 
Mr, William Shaw Treasurer, and the 
Society is managed by a Board of Trus- 
tees, which represents. the different de- 
nominations, and which holds monthly 
meetings. Ata recent meeting of the 
Trustees it was decided that the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Ward, who spends his whole 
time in the field, should spend the fall 
months in the Northwestern States, 
where the work is being rapidly establish- 
ed, and where his presence is earnestly 
desired. 

Any one desiring further information, 
or copies of the Model Constitution, can 
obtain them of the U. S. C. E. at the 
above address. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


OF JAPAN. 
JAPAN, APRIL 1, 1888. 
Churches ..42 
Church members, male.......... 3,399 
female......... 2,578 
children...... 363 } 
Believers in the field of Japan.... 6,340 
Missionary societies not yet organ- 
ized into churches........... 753 
Total 7,083 
Contributions .................. $13,679.46 


In December, 1886, the number was 
4,292, making the gain in r5 months 
2,801, or 65 per cent. In December, 
1885, the number was 3,465, since when 
it has just about doubled. 

STATISTICS OF DOSHISHA SCHOOLS, JUNE, 
1888. 


Eng. theological students 9 Christians 9 

Vernacular “ 50 ee 50. 

5th year collegiate 16 16 

Total collegiate and theo- 

‘ logical students 332 Christians 262 

tory department 200 Christians 54 

Girls’ school 144 | ee 43 

Total students 676 Christians 359 

Baptized during the year............ 


Sixty baptized June 17th. 
June 26, 1888, M, L. Gorpon. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate _— 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau Baxine Pow- 
pER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, < 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
sem systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or ° 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual.. .$40.00 
‘* Instruction. 50.0@ 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two r<lis of Be » and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening S8chcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
4 t many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
03” Oome and take trial lessons free. 


G-. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.,), 8. F. 


STOVES. 


ps 
66-candle power Lamps......... 1 75 “ 10 00 
65-candle-power Buruers........ 1 50 each. 
Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.59; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 
Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel . 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence in day and home schools desires to 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. For particulars address Miss 
M.S. Oastleman, Home Seminary, San 
Cal. 


To Churches & Susday-Schools. 


A DOUBLE-BANE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN, 
In first-class order, for sale at a = bargain, 
by THE BANOROFT OO., 721 ket street, 
San Francisco 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hai 
Promotes a luxuriant wth. 
Never Fails to R re G 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Destress and hair falling 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepuzspay, Avaust 22, 1888, 


Children’s Corner. 


THE QUEST. 


There was once a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy 
And the wind was glad and free; 
But he said, ‘‘Good mother, ob! let me go, 
For the dullest place in the world, [ know, 
Is this little brown house, ~ 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree. 


** T will travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes see; 
And when I have found the best, 
Dear mother, I'll come for thee. 
I'll come for thee in a year and a day, 
And joyfully then we'll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Uuder the apvle-tree.” 


So he traveled here and there, 
Bat never content was he, 
Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there be. 
He something missed from the sea or sky, 
Till he turned again, with a wistful sigh, 
To the little brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, . 
While-her heart grew glad and free. 
** Hast thou chosen a home, my child? 
| Ab! where shall we dwell?” quoth she. 
And he said, ‘‘Sweet mother, from east to 
west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best, 
Is a little brown house, 
An old brown house, 
Under an apple tree.”’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE LITTLE NEWSMAN. 


It is no wonder that the men stopped 
their work and stared; it was no won- 
der that one or two of them laughed for 
a moment. It looked so strange and 
somehow out of place. None of us had 
ever seen or heard anything like it be- 
fore. 

It was in the yard of the largest mar- 
ble-works in the city of Chicago. Ever 


sO many fine monuments, delicately 


carved and finished, stood there com- 
plete to show how well work could be 
done. And then there was work in all 
stages of finish—some pieces of marble 
just began to be chiseled, little and great, 
simple and elegant. Then there were 
broken pieces of marble lying there ap- 
parently useless, and some otherwise, but 
broken in process of chiseling. 

Not one of all these escaped the quick 
eye of the little street vagrant (as any of 
us would have called him) who had enter- 
ed the yard a few moments before with 
such a business air and walked from one 
to the other and scanned them closely. 

We had paid little attention to him, 
for we thought that for want of something 
worse to do probably he had just wander- 
ed in. It was his first question that 
startled us. The smiles died away from 
the faces of all as we listened to him and 
watched him. He stepped nearer the 
one that he took to be boss among us, 
and said: 

“T say, Mister, how much does this 
cost?” He pointed to a plain marble 
slab that looked simple enough in the 
midst of so many finer ones. I can’t 
tell you how this question sounded, for 
you can’t hear his voice. It gad in it 
something which brought tears instead of 
smiles. 

The boss named the price. A disap- 
pointed look crept over the face of the 
ragged little newsboy, and with a forced 
smile that was sadder than tears he look- 
ed up with: 

“Why, that’s more than I thought; I 
ain’t able to pay that.” 

He went on through the smaller ones, 
inquiring the price of each, and each 
time looking his disappointment that all 
were to costly for his small means. 
Finally he stopped in front of a broken 
shaft of marble, one of the remains ofan 
accident in the yard the day before. He 
took off his ragged hat and, gazing at the 
broken stone for a few moments, he stam- 
mered out, through tears: 

“T say, Mister, that looks like her, 
somehow. How much may I have it 
for?” 

He was asked if he would want it let- 
tered, and when it was explained to him 
what that meant, and that it would cost 
something to have it done, he said: 

“No; I can’t afford that, but perhaps 
I can manage that myself,” and again 
that sad, forced smile. 

‘Ye see,” he went on, “mother and 
I were all there were left of us, least ways 
as far as we knew, for we haven’ heard 
from father for ever so long. We kept 
house together. I earned what I could 
and mother she worked as long as she 
was able. She wasn’ very old, buteshe 
was always crying only when cheered up 
to make her little son happy—that’s what 
she.called me; but she could not cheer 
up for long. She grew sicker and sick- 
er and—well—I did all I could for her, 
but—she died last week.” The little 
fellow was sobbing now as he leaned on 
the broken shaft that reminded him of 
his mother. 

His tears were not the only ones, I 
can tell you. We nodded to the boss, 
and he named a price so small that the 
manly fittle fellow looked up with amaze- 
ment that at last he had found something 
within his means. He quickly closed 
the bargain and counted out the nickels 
and pennies for his prize. He walked 
about a few moments among the stones 
spelling out, as best as he could, the in- 
scriptions, asked several questions how it 
was done and how long it took; then he 
hastily went out, like a man of business, 
saying: 

“T’ll be after it to-morrow.” 

He came toward the middle of the 
day, when the morning papers were all 
sold. He had a little four-wheeled cart, 
into which heasked us to load the stone; 

and never a purchaser had left the yard 
witha sweeter, sadder satisfaction than 


our little hero. He took the street 
toward the cemetery—we knew, for we 
watched him—and a more curious and 
interesting set of men you never saw 
than were our workmen to know what 
become of our little newsman, as we 
grew to call him, for he didn’t seem like 
a boy to us. ' 

We half expected he would turn up 
some day to learn about the lettering or 
something; but he- never came, and our 
curiosity we thought was likely never to 
be gratified. 

One Monday morning, as we gathered 
at our work, one of the men, who, we 
had noticed, seemed particularly sober, 
startled us with: 

“I say, boys, wouldn’t you like to 
know what became cf our little news- 
man?” | 

“Yes, yes; what do you know of him?” 
came from several at once, and work was 
forgotten for a time as we listened to 
the story of our little hero to the end. 


‘‘Well,” said the workman, “I will own 
I have thought of the little fellow every 
day since he was here, and somehow 
couldn’t get rid of the thought that I 
should like to know what became of him. 
How to find out I couldn’t tell, for not 
one of us had asked where he lived or 
his name, or knew any one who could 
tell us, Yesterday I thought of a plan, 
and so in the afternoon I started for the 
cemetery I thought it likely he had car- 
ried his stone to. I was lucky, for al- 
-most at my first question the man in 
charge seemed to know whom I meant, 
and asked if I would know the stone if I 
saw it. I told him I would, and he 
started with me toward a corner of the 
cemetery that I was afraid was the pot- 
ter’s field. I asked him if he was tak- 
ing me to the paupers’ burying-ground, 
for I could not somehow bear to think 
that our little newsman’s mother had had 
no better place to be laid away in. He 
answered: | 

“ ‘No; but if it hadn,t been for one 
of your good churches down there in 
the city she would have fared no better 
than all other paupers. You know the 
big mission church down there on the 
avenue? Well, they couldn’t think of 
burying their Sunday-school scholars in 
the potter’s field,.if they were “only pau- 
pers,” many of them; and so several 
years ago they bought a big lot up here 
just for them, and there’s where I’m tak- 
ing you. Here it is,’ he said, as we 
stopped in front of a big lot, nicely fixed 
up—and sure enough, there was our 
monument, at the head of one of the 
larger graves. I knew it at once, just as 
it was when it left our yard, I was going 
to say, until I got a little nearer to it and 
saw what the little chap had done. O 
boys ! I can’t describe to you the letter- 
ing on that stone ; you will have to go 
and see it for yourselves. I will confess 
that something blurred my eyes so I 
couldn’t read it at first. The, little man 
had tried to keep the lines straight, and 
evidently thought that capitals would 
make it look better and bigger, for nearly 
every letter was a capital, I copied it 
and here it is, but you want to see it on 
the stone to appreciate it: 


MY mOTHER 
SHEE DiDE LAST WEAK. 
SHEE WAS ALL I HAD. SHEE 
SED SHEAD Bee WalITIN FuR— 


And here, boys, the lettering stopped. 
After a while I went back to the man 
in charge and asked him what further 
he knew of the little fellow who brought 
the stone. 

‘Not much,’ he said, ‘not much. 
Didn’t you notice a fresh little grave near 
the one with the stone? Well, he lies 
there. He had been coming here every 
afternoon for some time, working away 
at that stone, and one day I missed him, 
and then for several days. Then the 
man came out from the church that had 
buried his mother and ordered the 
grave dug by her side. I asked if it 
was for the little chap. He said it was. 
He had sold his papers all out one day 
and was hurrying alongthe street out this 
way. He didn’t notice the runaway 
team just above the crossing and—well 
—he was run over and didn’t live but a 
day ortwo. He hadin his hand when 
he was picked up an old file, sharpened 
down to a point, that he did all the let- 
tering on that stone with. They said 
he seemed to be thinking only of that 
until he died, for he kept saying: “I 
didn’t get it done, but she'll know I 
meant to finish it, won’t she? I'll tell 
her so, for she’ll be waiting for me,’ ” 
and, boys, he died with those words on 
his lips.” 

We were still for a while ; none of us 
wanting to say anything. 

‘‘And now, boys, what shall we do?” 
said the man who had told us the story 

“Do? Why, here is what I want to 
do,” said one of the youngest men who 
had only himself to look after, **Get the 
best stone in the yard, and here’s a V 
to begin it.” 

We all threw in, and if we didn’t get 
him the best stonein the yard we got. 
hima good one. Under his name— 
we got it from the superintendent of the 
school, and put it on because of the 
father, who may some day come back— 
we put: “He loved his mother;” and Ill 
warrant you will find no better lettering 
in that cemetery than you will find on 
that stone. 

The superintendent of the Sunday- 
school wanted us to let him know when 
we put up the stone, and we did, and a 
regular delegation of them went out with 
us, he and some of the teachers, all of 
the newsman’s class and a good many of 
the other scholars ; and the good man 
who built the church got into the city 
the night before and came out with them. 


wood,” 


seen him when he looked at those stones. 
The tears ran down his cheeks, and he 
didn’t try to stop them, either. 

He made a neat little speech after we 
had set the stone and told the scholars 
how the little fellow had loved and work- 
ed for his mother, and how he had denied 
himself to put up this little stone to her 
memory. He told them that the little 
fellow loved the Savior, too, and tried to 
live to please him. 

“Children,” he said, “I would rather 
bethat brave, loving, Christian little news- 
boy, and lie there with that on my tomb- 
stone, than be the king of the world and 
not respect my mother.” 

And‘all I have to say is, I believe 
many a great, rich one dies without leav- 
ing half as much to the world: as the 
little newsman did,— Western Christian 
Advocate. 


HALF AN APPLE—A TRUE STORY. 


One cold winter morning, about thirty 
years ago,a number of girls and boys 
were gathered around the stove in the 
school-room. They talked and laughed 
among themselves, paying little heed to 
a new scholar who stood apart from the 
rest. Now and then they cast side 
glances in her direction or turned to 
stare rudely, but nobody spoke to _ her. 
The little girl had never been to school 
before, and she began to feel shy and 
homesick. She wished she could run 
home to mother and have a good cry 
in her loving arms. One little tear-drop 
trembled in her eye and seemed ready 
to fall, but it never did, for just then: 
something happened. Suddenly the 
outer door flew open, and a bright-eyed, - 
rosy-cheeked girl rushed in. She brought 
plenty of the clear, frosty air with her, 


| and she imprinted a cheer to the school- 


room that it had not had before. She 
walked up to the stove quite as if she 
were at home, and, after saying good 
morning to everybody, her eyes fell upon 
the new scholar. ‘Good morning,” she 
said, sweetly, across the stove-pipe. The 
little girl on the other side brightened 
up at once, though she answered some- 
what timidly. “Cold, is it not?” the 
newcomer went on, pulling off her mit- 
tens and holding her red hands over the 
stove. ‘Then she sent one of the plump 
hands down to the depths of her pocket, 
and when it came out it held a fine, red 
apple. With her strong fingers she split 
it in two, and, with a smile, she passed 
half of it to the new scholar. ‘Do you 
like apples?” she said. The little girl 
did like apples very much, and she 
thought none had ever tasted half so 
nice as this; it was so juicy and crisp and 
tart. ‘*My name is Libby,” said the 
owner of the bright eyes, ‘what -is 
yours?” ‘*My name is Hetty,” replied 
the other little girl. ‘‘ Well,” said Libby, 
**do you want to sit with me? There is 
a vacant seat beside mine, and I know 
the teacher will let you.” Hetty thought 
she would like that plan very much ; so 
the two girls went off to find Libby’s 
seat, where they chatted happily till the 
bell rang. ‘*Where is Hetty Rowe?” 
asked the teacher ; and then, before any- 
body had time to answer, she espied her 
seated next to merry-faced Libby. The 
teacher smiled, saying, ‘I see you are 
in good bands,” and Hetty was allowed 
to keep the seat for many a day. When 
Libby had grown to be a woman she 
told me this story herself, and she used 
to say that it was her gift of half an ap- 
ple that won for her so dear a friend as 
Hetty Rowe. But I think it was some- 
thing besides the apple that comforted 
the sad little heart on that cold morning, 
do not you >—Our Little Ones, 


AFRAID OF BEING LAUGHED AT. 


There came to us as we were going to 
press with this number a young man 
from down East, with a pathetic story of 
the manner in which he had _ been swin- 
dled by a band of sharpers here in New 
York. We immediately proceeded to 
headquarters with the victim, where the 
necessary assistance was guaranteed him 
for recovering his money ; but, finding 
that his name would go into the papers, 
he decided to go home. “I do not 


want my friends to laugh at me,” he 


said, as he left our office. The fear of 
being ridiculed really is the secret of 
the successful operation of so many 
swindlers here in New York. If every 
one who bas been duped would imme- 
diately come to this office and make 
known the facts, we guarantee that, with- 
in a very short-space of time, we should 
be able to rid the city of all the various 
charlatans and impostors who lie in wait 
for the unsuspecting and unwary stran- | 
ger visiting the metropolis. The fact 
that one has been imposed on by these 
Sharpers is nothing to be ashamed of. 
The ablest and most eminent men in 
the country are often ensnared by»them 
—as, for example, Charles Francis 
Adams not long ago in Boston. Do not 
hesitate for a moment to make known 
the facts to the authorities when you 
have been trapped by swindlers.— A mer- 
Agriculturist. 


WuatT Is RosEwoop ?—lIt has been a 
great mystery to many young persons 
why the dark, rich-colored wood so much 
used for furniture should be called “rose- 
Its deep-tinted, ruddy-streaked 
surface certainly does not resemble the 
rose, sO we must seek some other reason 
forthe name. Here it is: When the 
tree 1s first cut the fresh wood exhales a 
very strong, rose-like fragrance, which 
soon passes away, leaving no trace of the 
peculiar odor. There are several varie- 


ties of rosewood trees ; the best, how- 
ever, are those found in South America 
and the East Indies and neighboring is- 


He had heard something of the story 
. from the teacher, but you ought to have 


| lands.— St. Nicholas. 


THE BIGGEST CLOCK. 


SIZE OF THE ENORMOUS TIME-PIECE FOR 
PHILADELPHIA'S CITY HALL, 


Philadelphia is coming to time, and 
vice versa. The clock that is to be put 
into the tower of the public building at 
Philadelphia is to be a grand affair. The 
dial will be twenty-five feet in diameter, 
and the center of the dial will be illumi- 
nated by electricity, and it is calculated 
that the time can be seen at night from 
any point in the city, and with a field- 
glass the position of the hands can be 
distinguished at a distance of fifteen 
miles. The minute hand of the clock 
will be twelve feet long, and the hour 
hand will measure nine feet in length. 
The size of the Roman figures on the 
dial will be two feet eight inches in 
length. A, steam engine will be placed 
in the tower to wind the clock up every 
day. The clock-makers who have been 
invited to give their views concerning the 
building of the clock all say that nobody 
in this country is able to build such an 
enormous time-piece. It will take a 
whole year to place the clock machinery 
in the tower after the building has been 
completed. The bell for the clock is to 
weigh between 20,000 and 25,000 
pounds, and will be calculated to peal 
out so loud that it can be heard in the 
distant parts of the city. There will be 
what are known as Westminster chimes, 
and they will ring on the quarter, half, 
three-quarters and hour. The bell wil 
be the next heaviest on the continent. 
The heaviest is in the cathedral in Mon- 
treal and weighs 28,o00 pounds.— Na- 
tional Labor Tribune. 


MALAPROPOS. 


Charles Dickens once wrote to a friend: 
“T have distinguished myself in two re- 
spects lately. I took a young lady, un- 
known, down to dinner, and talked to 
her about the Bishop of Durham’s népo- 
tism in the matter of Mr. Cheese. I 
found she was Mrs. Cheese ; and expati- 
ated to the member tor Marylebone, 
Lord Fermoy—generally conceiving him 
to be an Irish membe:—on the con- 
temptible character of the Marylebone 
constituency and Marylebone representa- 
tives.” Two such mishaps in one even- 
ing were enough to reduce the most 
brilliant talker to the condition of three 
“insides” of the London-bound coach, 
who beguiled the tedium of the journey 
from Southampton by discussing the de- 
merits of William Cobbett, until one of 
the party went so far as to assert that the 
object of their denunciations was a do- 
mestic tyrant, given to beating his wife, 
when, much to his dismay, the solitary 
lady passenger, who had hitherto sat a 
silent listener, remarked: “Pardon me, 
sir, a kinder husband and father never 
breathed, and I ought to know, for I am 
William Cobbett’s wife !” 


A GOOD NAME. 

‘A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” _ Even unscrupulous 
men know the worth of good principles 
that cannot be moved. 

A gentleman turned off a man in his 
employ at the bank, because he refused 
to write for him on Sunday. When 
asked afterward to name some reliable 
person he might know as suitable for a 
cashier in another bank, he mentioned 
this same man. 

**You can depend upon him,” he said, 
tor he refused to work for me on the 
Sabbath.”’ ° 

A gentleman, who employed many per- 
sons in his large establishment, said : 
**When I see one of my young men rid- 
ing for pleasure on Sunday, I dismiss 
him on Monday ; I know such an one 
cannot be trusted. Nor will I employ 
any one who even occasionally drinks 
liquor of any kind.” 

Boys, honor the Lord’s day and all 
the teachings of the Bible, and you will 
not fail to find favor with God and with 
man also. 


A PROFESSIONAL SECRET. 


At a recent meeting of the Westchester 
County Court, New York, a case was on 
trial as to the cost of maintaining a cow, 
and the value derived from said cow in 
milk and butter. The opposing counsel 
was cross-examining one of the witnesses, 
and the following took place : | 
Counsel—"*Mr. Clark, you say it costs 
from seventy to seventy-five dollars a year 
to maintain a cow. What do you con- 
sider the value of the milk and butter of 
one cow for a year ?” 

Witness—“About sixty-five to seventy 
dollars, sir.” 
Counsel—"Then, according to that 


‘statement, it costs five dollars a year 


more to maintain a cow than the value of 
her production. Will you please tell me 
where the profit of the milk business 
comes in ?” 

Witness—‘Watering the milk, sir,” 
And the counsel for once was stagger- 
ed when he heard the truth.— Harper's 
Magazine. 


Don’t Gossip.—Children, avoid this 
evil. I am pained every day at seeing 
the work which mischief-makers do. 
Some one has compared this evil to pin- 
making. ‘There is sometimes some 
truth which I call wire. As this passes 
from hand to hand, one gives it a polish, 
another a point, others make and put on 
the head, and at last the pin is done.” 
The Bible speaks much against mischief- 
making, and I would advise you to col- 
lect all the verses in the book bearing 
on this subject, and commit them to 
memory, and then I do not think you 
will ever be guilty of this sin. Remem- 
ber, my little friends, that you can never 
gather up the mischief you may do by 


gossip.— Pansy. 


PIANOS 


GAINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wouderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, aad superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action— three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel t g pins that are set 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings windroundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country. it will 
stand 20 years without tuning and is good 
for 100 .No other piano has this improve- 
ment.” 
Great strength and durability is another 
n 


inserted. The pins turn round in_ this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument, Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved, This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
eee in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest Manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chanccs of sell- 
a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away —pity them. 
e guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
stylesg We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cas A $600 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, Our 
terms are cash with order. If not a8 rep- 
resented money returned, We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, w we take in 
payment for our own. Write or cal) 
r ogue, free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Gor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 


California’s Million Dollar Company, 


SURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets $2,250,000 Losses paid $7,500,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAaYMoNvVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Maron 21, 1887. 


$1,250,000 

HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
Vice-President 
S&S. HUTOHINSON............... Manager 


Drrgctors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055, 946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, [Aanagers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOABD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (3! sizes) 

Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co., 


Nos. G11 and Gi3 Frent Street, 


Ga” Facrory aT Porrero. 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETC, 
Ov” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Goast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS oF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
AND 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine, lyr 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice- Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING@ BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Si 5. 


MILL: Cor. Stevenson anp Ecker STREETS. 


Salecesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. H. TizTon. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Jas. CARROLL. 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mw. to 3 Pp. mu. 


W. FE. Griswold 
1S T 


CAPS, 


San Francisco. 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY sT 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoprarzy, ) 


125 Turk Street, - gan Francisco: 
Office Hours: 1 to 4 p. Usually at home 
at 9 a. mw. and 7 P. x. 
aprl8-tf 
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The profits are large and 
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Miscellany. 


TRUST. 


Be not anxious for the morrow! 
He who portions joy and sorrow 
Knoweth what for thee is best; 
And whate’er its skies may bring 
Thee of joy or sorrowing, 
Comes at his behest. 


Anxious thought can never yield thee 
Grace to bear nor faith to shield thee, 
Should the morrow trials bring; 
But, if thou in patience wait, 
He will help thee in thy strait, 
Give thee song to sing. 


His is love that lasts forever, 
Faithfulness that faileth never! 
From thy mind forebodings cast; 
And, to know what He will be, 
Should a morrow rise on thee, 
Read it from the past. 


When at last thy home thou nearest, 
And the gloom of death thou fearest, 
Maybe then to-morrow’s light, 
Given thee for faithful trust, 
Shall upon thy memory burst, 

Pluming thee for flight. 


When hath ceased all sin and sorrow, 
Where thy life hath no more to-morrow, 
Sun, nor threatening cloud nor moon; 
To the love thy past that planned, 
‘Mid the harps of heaven’s band 
Thine shall find a tune. 
— Thomas Edmund Reynolds. 


THE ELEPHANTS OF AN _ INDIAN 
PRINCE, 


Now we saw without his drapery the 
elephant which had borne our howdah. 
He was very large, though not as tall as 
Jumbo, and had been captured when he 
was a wild little calf, and given to the 
Maharajah’s great-grandfather, then a boy, 
and the elephant had been for nearly one 
hundred years the pride and pet of the 
stable and menagerie; no wonder that 
he was as much at home with the Ma- 
harajah and his keepers, as our most do- 
cile domestic animals are with us! In 
being groomed he was first lathered 
with soap, and then scraped and _brush- 
ed by strong-armed men, and sprayed off 
with a fire-hose, enjoying his bath with 


- all his might, for at the end he was al- 


lowed a plunge in a deep river or pond, 
where he swam about for hours under 
water, with only the tip end of his trunk 
coming up to the surface for air, and this 
bit of a trunk, skimming along, looked 
not bigger than a small frog on his trav- 
els, though there must have been a pret- 
ty big swirl underneath the wave. 


He came and went at will without a 
keeper, and after being shown to us and 
taking some tea cakes very gently from 
our hands, he trotted off alone, when he 
was bidden, across the fields and under 
the palm-trees to his stable, three miles 
distant. 

An elephant fight now promised much 
excitement, if the natives were to be be- 
lieved. | 

The great creatures, stripped of all 
trappings, and made ready to fight by 
having their tusks cut off short, were 
brought, two by two, into a wide open 
field. When let go, they ran at each 
other, head foremost, with their trunks 
in the air. The fight was very stupid, 
being simply a huge game of ‘push 
heads which is the toughest,” where the 
stronger won and then drove the weaker 
off the field. They seemed good-natured, 
and also to enjoy the game. 


Some ten or twenty other elephants 
looked on, apparently interested and 
amused, until one very strong, active 
elephant among the fighters ran after his 
vanquished antagonist with the evident 
intention of striking at his trunk, when 
all the other elephants became excited 


and constituted themselves a company of: 


umpires, and set up such indignant 
moaning that the keeper interfered. 


We saw oue beautiful elephant who 

was born in the Prince’s province and had 
never seen a jungle, but had grown in 
the pasture and stable, like any other 
cow. When she came to see us her own 
little calf paced by her side. The calf 
was the little counterpart of the cow, and 
was a very pretty creature, whom one 
would like for a pet. She wore draperies 
and frills and gold lace like her mother, 
with ear-rings which nearly reached to 
the ground, and gold bangles. She 
walked jauntily along, “toeing out,” 
stiffening her knees, and holding her chin 
down in the most approved manner. 
When we offered her a bit of sponge cake 
she sidled nearer, like a pet lamb, lifted 
the little finger at the end of her trunk, 
and examined the cake daintily before 
taking it, and, apparently never having 
seen any like it before, she turned toward 
her mother with a questioning look. ,The 
mother elephant seemed puzzled. She 
walked toward us with an expression of 
hesitating, anxious curiosity in ber small, 
knowing eyes, as One may see any cow 
do. She held out her trunk for the cake, 
and the little one dutifully gave it to her, 
whereupon the mother turned it over 
carefully, then held it up, and looked at 
us as if for an explanation. We motion- 
ed toward the little one, to whom she 
promptly returned it, and then looked on 
contentedly while the calf enjoyed the 
tidbit. 
This indulgence on our part seemed to 
gain the mother elephant’s confidence, 
for she began showing off her offspring 
with unmistakable pride. She pushed 
the little one towards us, and turned it 
round and round with her great trunk. 
When the calf demurred she coaxed and 
caressed her. The cow was evidently 
vain of the calf’s finery, and encouraged 
that spoiled elephantling to flaunt her 
furbelows and tinkle her ear-rings. She 
drew our attention to the big, little fat 
legs of the beauty, and finally wound her 
trunk affectionately round the small neck, 
lifted the little head, and showed us the 
beginning of her baby’s first tusk. 

We thought this gentleness and intelli- 


| tame elephant. 


gence were due to training, as neither of 
these creatures had ever known the wild 
life of the jungle ; but we had a chance 
later to learn that this was not altogether 
the case. 

A wild elephant cow and calf, lately 
captured, were drivén up to show us the 
difference. They were both darker and 
very rough, lean and hungry-looking in 
comparison with the domesticated ones. 
A strong chain tied the wild mother- 
elephant’s fore-legs together, and she was 
also fastened with a strong lariat toa 
The wild baby-elephant 
kept close to its mother, and stumbled 
along like a shy, awkward hobbledehoy. 
When the keepers tried to turn the wild 
calf toward us, and away from its mother, 
the little one threw back its head, stuck 
up its chin, and cried out loud and pite- 
ously. The poor mother struggled to- 
ward her terrified calf, and managed to 
get her own ponderous body between the 
calf and the strange-looking people. The 
little one refused to be comforted, and 
the mother’s ways of protecting and 
soothing it were so tender and knowing 
as to seem almost human. She stroked 


| it with her big trunk and shoved it lov- 


ingly behind her, and finally persuaded 
the little one to take some nourishment, 
when it threw back its small trunk dex- 
trously, and drew the milk, smacking 
like any satisfied, hungry calf. 

They became quieter when they saw 
that no harm was intended them, and 
then the little one was more amusing 
than ever, running under the mother and 
hiding behind her great legs, occasicnally 
darting a shy, frightened peep from be- 
hind the shelter. If we looked or went 
toward her she dodged back and hid her 
face, and if we took no notice she came 
nearer, and even stepped one foot for- 
ward in a testing, gingerly fashion. 
Meantime, the bold town bred elephant 
youngster looked on with great interest, 
waggling her tail, jingling her ear-rings, 
and tossing her trunk in high glee, ap 
parently much amused at her countrified 
sister’s awkwardness and discomfiture.— 


August Wide Awake. 


THE GRAVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


The Presidents of the United States 
who are dead are nearly all buried in 
the neighborhood of the homes which 
they occupied. Washington’s tomb at 
Mount Vernon is known to all the world. 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams 
lie beneath the Unitarian church at 
Quincy, Mass. The coffins are lead, 
placed in cases hewn from solid blocks 
of granite. .Their wives are buried with 
them. John Adams died on the same 
day with Jefferson, a strange coincidence 
itself, but, stranger still, it was on the 
Fourth of July, 1826—just half a cen- 
tury after the Declaration of American 
Independence, which they had joined in 
making Jefferson, like his compatriot, 
was buried in his family burying ground, 
at his home in Monticello. He had 
written on the fly-leaf of an old account 
book his wishes concerning it. 

* Choose,” his memorandum said, 
“some unfrequented vale in the Park, 
where there is no sound to break the 
stillness but a brook that, bubbling, 
winds among the woods. Let it be 
among ancient and venerable oaks, in- 
terspersed with some gloomy evergreens. 
Appropriate one-half to the use of my 
family, and the other to strangers, ser- 
vants, etc. Let the exit look upon a 
small and distant part of the Blue 
Mountains.” 

These directions were substantially 
carried out. A little inclosure, contain- 
ing. some thirty graves, stands amid the 
woods on the road that leads from 
Charlotteville to Monticello, and a 
granite Obelisk, much chipped by relic- 
hunters, marks the grave of the ex- 
President. | 

In the same part of Virginia, in a 
small enclosure near his home in Mont- 
pelier, lies the fourth President. Be- 
side him are buried his wife, who died 
in 1849, surviving him almost thirty 
years, and two nephews. ‘Two other« 
Virginia Presidents, Monroe and Tyler, 
lie within a few feet of each other in the 
fine cemetery of Hollywood at Rich- 
mond. Montoe’s death and those of 
John Adams and Jefferson fell upon the 
Fourth of July. He, too, in 1831, five 
years after his great predecessors and 
elders, marked the nation’s birthday by 
his close. He died in New York a 
poor man, and his remains were en- 
tombed there until, in 1858, the Legis- 
lature of Virginia removed them to 
Hollywood, and placed them in a sub- 
stantial vault, marked by a Gothic temple 
on a foundation of Virginia granite, 
Tyler’s grave, near by, is scarcely mark- 
ed at all ; a little mound with a magnolia 
tree at the head, is pointed out as the 
spot. 

The three Tennessee Presidents were 
buried at their homes; Jackson at the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, his wife be- 
side him. A massive monument of 
Tennessee granite marks the place, 
Polk is buried in Nashville at the old 
family homestead. He survived Jack- 
son only four years, dying in 1849. 
The grave is handsomely inclosed, and 
a block twelve feet square by twelve 
feet in height bears the inscription. 
Andrew Jackson’s grave is at Green- 
ville, on a spot selected by himself. His 
three sons have erected a handsome 
monument of marble upon a base of 
granite. It bears numerous patriotic 
emblems, a flag, an eagle, a scroll of the 
Constitution, etc., while the inscription 
declares : “‘ His faith in the people never 
wavered.” 

Martin Van Buren lies in the village 
cemetery at Kinderhook, New York, in 
a family lot, his resting place marked by 
a modest granite shaft. He died in the 


summer of 1863, when the civil war was 
at its height. His successor, Harrison, 
was buried at his old home at North 
Bend, on the Ohio, a few miles below 
Cincinnati. An unfenced mound over 
a family vault, formerly neglected, but 
more recently carefully kept, marks the 
spot. 

The dust of Zachary Taylor is now 
buried in the cemetery at Frankfort, 
Ky., after several removals. Millard 
Fillmore’s grave is at Forest Lawn Cem- 
etery, three miles from Buffalo, and that 
of Pierce in the old cemetery at Concord, 
N. H. Buchanan is buried at Wood- 
ward Hill Cemetery, Lancaster. 

The most magnificent of all the me- 
morials to the dead Presidents is that 
over the resting place of Lincoln, in the 
Oak Ridge Cemetery at Springfield, III. 
It was dedicated in 1874, and costa 
quarter of a million dollars. Garfield is 
buried in Lake View Cemetery at Cleve- 
land, where a grand mansoleum has 
been erected in his honor. 7 

General Grant is buried at River Side 
Park on the hjgh bank of the Hudson, 
in New York, and there is, as yet, nothing 
but a small but rather unique vaulted en- 
closure of brick and stone over his re- 
mains. The great monument which the 
New Yorkers proposed to erect seems to 
be at a standstill for lack of funds. 
About $120,000 have been contributed, 
mostly outside of New York. Arthur is 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery on Long 
Island. 

Of the twenty dead Presidents two 
only lie in one place. Two are buried 
in Massachusetts, four in New York, 
five in Virginia, three in Tennessee, 
two in Ohio, and one each in New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and Illinois. Eight lie in _ private 
grounds, or family burial places, as in 
the case of the Adamses at Quincy.— 
Lutheran Observer. 


‘* BRING HIM UNTO ME.” 


A lady who was in great distress on 
account of a wild and wayward brother 
went one Sunday morning to her accus- 
tomed seat in the house of God. So 
burdened was she that she felt herself to 
be in no condition to be profited by the 
services of the sanctuary. A visiting 
minister occupied the pulpit that day, 
and was reading the ninth chapter of 
Mark. While he read on with feeling 
and expression the wonderful words, this 
Christian woman became deeply inter- 
ested, and for the time forgot her sorrow. 
When the nineteenth verse was reached 
the minister read with emphasis the di- 
rection of the Master, “Bring him unto 
me.” These last words came with strange 
power and comfort to the ‘sad and bur- 
dened heart. Nothing is remembered 
by her of the sermon or the remaining 
services. A message had already come 
to her from God. The Holy Spirit had 
sent the words, “Bring him unto me,” 
home with power to her soul, and she 
was enabled then and there to cast her 
burdens on the Lord as never before. 
In prayer and faith she carried her err- 
ing loved one to a compassionate Sa- 
viour, who is as accessible and ready to 
help now as when he walked the earth 
nineteen centuries ago. The load was 
lifted, and this trusting child of God, sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus, was assured 
that in some way or other all would be 
well. She went away from the place of 
prayer no longer with bowed head, but 
with a calm, sweet confidence that God 
had heard her prayer and would grant 
her petition. She had heard the voice 
of Jesus; she had gone to him. She had 
carried her brother to him. She was 
permitted to see an answer to her prayer 
and had the unspeakable joy of knowing 
that her precious one had confessed 
Christ as his Redeemer. He has passed 
away, but she rejoices in the blessed 
confidence that he is forever with the 
Lord. The truth is we cannot do with- 
out Jesus. The man brought his son 
first to the disciples, and next to the 
mighty One. Ah! how prone are the 
Lord’s people to look to human instru- 
mentalities, to friends, to ministers of 
the gospel! They forget, alas! too often, 
“what a friend we have in Jesus,” and 
that it is their privilege to carry without 
delay “everything to him in prayer.”— 
Canada Presbyterian. 


PEACE ALREADY MADE. 


Dr. Pentecost relates this incident : 
A few days after General Lee had sur- 
rendered, and President Lincoln had is- 
sued his proclamation of amnesty, a 
man was riding on horseback along a 
road in Western Virginia. Ata certain 
point a man sprang out from the road- 
side and seized his horse by the bridle. 
He had ona tattered Confederate uni- 
form and in his hand an old musket. 
With emaciated face and hungry eyes, 
he cried, ‘Give me bread; I do not 
wish to injure you ; but give me bread ; 
I am starving.” The man on horse- 
back answered him, ‘Why do you not 
go to the village yonder, and get food ?” 
IT dare not; I would be shot.” ‘ What 
for ; tell me your trouble?” The man 
told his story: ‘‘A few weeks ago,” he 
said, **I resolved to desert the Confed- 
erate service ; but, when I came to the 
Federal pickets, I was told that an order 
had been issued not to receive any more 
rebel deserters ; and, unless I went back, 
I would be fired upon.” If he returned 
to his companions in arms, he would be 
shot as a deserter. What could he do? 

There was nothing for him but to 
take to the woods and hide, and there 
he had been living until starved almost 
to madness. The man on horseback 
said to him: ‘ The war is over; peace 
has come; President Lincoln has par- 
doned the rank and file of the Confeder- 


ate army. You can gohome.” “The 


war is over?” he replied. “It cannot 
be. It cannot be.” “ Yes, the war is 
over”; and, taking from his pocket a 
newspaper, he showed him the account 
of Lee’s surrender and President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation. Realizing the truth, 
the man flung his musket from him with 
a cry of joy, and, turning, ran for his 
home. Now, what had so changed his 
feelings ? He had simply read a newspa- 
per announcement of the close of the 
war and the return of peace to the land. 
He had done nothing, nor could he do 
anything, but simply enter into this néw 
and blessed condition of peace. So 
with the Christian ; peace has been made 
with God through Christ, and we are to 
enter into its joys. 


CELEBRATING WITH RUM. 


Ever since Noah celebrated his safe 
landing on Ararat and the departure of 
the waters from the face of the earth by 
getting drunk, there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of man to celebrate im- 
portant events in the same way. The 
great drawback to this is that there is 
danger of becoming so fond of celebrat- 
ing that very trivial events are deemed 
worthy of it, and finally to celebrate be- 
tween events. 

It would seem that the Bacchanalian 
feasts, held in honor of Bacchus, the God 
of Wine, were much after the fashion of 
the one held by Noah. These orgies 
became so bad, however, that in 180 B. 
C. the consuls issued a proclamation 
that no more Bacchanalia should be held 
either in Rome or in Italy. 

Excessive indulgence in drink invari- 
ably leads to other excesses. It being a 
negative condition, it is contrary to the 
laws of nature that any good should 
come out of it, but evil continually. 
The good elements of human nature 
never—or, at least, hardly ever—prompt 
any one to excessive stimulation. It is 
a well-established law, also, that over- 
stimulation is destructive to vitality. No 
kind of stimulant adds a particle of per- 
manent strength to the body; they only 
force the sand out of the glass a little 
faster for the time being. . There are 
emergencies when stimulants are really 
demanded to keep up vital action until 
a crisis is passed, but they will not sus- 
tain life. In fact, water will sustain life 
better than any form of stimulant. 
Business men will say they often feel as 
if they needed a little stimulant. It is 
rest, not stimulant. A tired horse may 
be able to trot up quite lively by the ap- 
plication of a spur or whip. So may 
tired nature, but, like the horse, it is 
eventually the worse for it. When kept 
up day after day there can be but one 
result, as is abundantly proven by re- 
ports of insane asylums, penitentiaries, 
jails and the hangman’s record. When 
this tired feeling comes on, if the busi- 
ness man will take time enough to get a 
glass of milk and sit down for a quarter 
of an hour, he will feel one hundred per 
cent. better than after a glass of whisky 
or beer, and be able to do more and bet- 
ter work.—Eachange. 


THE DANGER OF IT. 


Dr. John Hall, in his excellent ad- 
dress at the mass-meeting of New Eng- 
land Sunday-school teachers last Novem- 
ber, adverted to certain perils to which 
every Christian worker is exposed. We 
quote from the pamphlet containing a 
stenographic report of the proceedings : 

‘¢ Do not substitute, dear fellow-work- 
ers, your careful preparation for the les- 
son which you are to teach for your own 
devotional reading of the Holy Script- 
ures, It is one thing to prepare by an 
intellectual effort to be a teacher ; it is 
another thing for your own hungry souls 
to feed upon the living bread. Do not 
let the one thing be a substitute for the 
other. Do,not suppose that your Chris- 
tian activity in this department of Chris- 
tian work is a substitute for your own 
close-walking with God, for your own 
imitation of Christ. There is always 
danger of that. Let me illustrate it to 
you. I once saw an intelligent man on 
his dying bed, taken to see him at the 
request of a friend. He was well enough 
to talk perfectly freely. I asked him 
about his Church relations. Yes, he 
said, he had been a member of the 
Church. Where? Well, it was not re- 
cently ; it was a good while ago. How 
was that? .Well, he said, he attended 
such and such a Church, and they were 
building a new edifice, and they made 
him chairman of the building commit- 
tee, and he was very active then, and en- 
joyed it very much ; but, when the build- 
ing was completed, and there wasn’t 
anything particular for him to do, then 
he got out of the way of going. Ah! 
there is the peril in this so-called active 
age. We fuss and run about, and are 
active, and associate ourselves with our 
fellows, and join in social co-operation ; 
and we are tempted to make that a sub- 
stitute for a personal growth in grace, 
for a personal fighting the good fight of 
faith, for the personal putting on of 
Christ, and becoming a living epistle of 
Christ, known and read of all. 


G@LEANINGS. 


The most valuable, pure, useful, and 
durable of all metals is tried gold; so is 
tried faith among all the Christian vir- 
tues.— W. Jackson. 


Those who live in the love of Chgist 
should never be melancholy, for they 
have a thousand sources of joy of which 
others know nothing.—Mrs. Ellis. 


A stump orator wanted the wings of a 
bird to fly to every village and hamlet in 
the broad land ; but he collapsed when 
a man in the crowd sang out, “You’d 
get shot for a goose before you flew a 


mile.” 
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Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, OCOOMMEROIAL 
ARITHMETIO, MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 

GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


atThis department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hané th 
Writing and in the shortest possible time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 2 an 
young men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and COourt Bin sais 
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Reporters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, aod Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. ‘het 
SJEveryone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are att 
out and pupils are shown how work should b; done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 1° A 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the gins 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. : a 
The Oaligraph, the Remington, and the Urandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can tats 
learn the use of either or all. iI" i : 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Papils are assisted in obtaining situations. Board for students in private families is Big | 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The a: : 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any - : 
branch;taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. N Aaa 
FP. «x CO., 
24 POST STREET, _ SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


NICOLL, ‘“‘The Tailor.”’ 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR! 


PANTS MADE TO SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, ORDER. 


FROM $20 


= 

j 


—AND UP-+ —AND UP— 
OVERCOAT S 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-me isuremeat rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be m >st happy to forward sample: for self and friends. 
Please give me‘a call. 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, - San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS JANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 


PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 
IMPROVED 
BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 29 


CATALOGUE WITH (S00 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARA 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
120 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
CHIMES AND Prats ‘or CHURCH 
Send for Price and A 


INCINNATI 


HALL TYPE WHITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
03” Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


118 COMMEROIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, Mente COm 


9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. | —_ 
MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
Wis? TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals, For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least 
among the wonders of inventive 
perforin is a method and system of work that can be 


ormed all over the country without separating 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
he workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any oné f EP 


forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital invention. Those who are in need of prof- | 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and | itable work that can be done while living at home 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something | should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
of. great value and importance to you, that willstart | Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
you in business which will bring you in good money | how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
Capital not 


right away, Outfit free. Ad TRUE & OO. : ever they live. You are started free. 
Augusta, Maine. required, 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 22, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


SOQUEL. 


This pretty little village is “ beautiful 
for its situation and the joy” of its in- 
habitants and visitors, at least. It is 
located four miles from Santa Cruz, 
down the Coast, three miles from Aptos, 
and one mile from Camp Capitola and 
the Bay of Monterey. It contains about 
500 people, has a chair factory and 
paper mill, and the usual number of 
stores, hotels, saloons, etc. There is 
only one church (Congregational), organ- 
ized by our good brother, Rev. W. A. 
Tenney, in 1868. It has since been 
ministered to by Brothers Strong, Ran- 
kin, Duncan, Barber, Dexter, and for 
the past year by Rev. A. B. Palmer. It 
has about forty members and a,morning 
congregation of one hundred or more ; 
Sunday-school of sixty-five. The church 
and congregation appreciate their pastor’s 
worth, and are not too bashful to let 
him know ft. 

At the beginning of his second year 
among them they made a very commend- 
able’addition to his salary. The pastor 
returned the compliment’ by making a 
very valuable addition to himself by en- 
tering into a life partnership with an 
excellent lady, Mrs, Paddock, of Mont- 
erey, formerly a member of the San Jose 
church, We bear it intimated that the 
good lady has unusual business and liter- 
ary ability, and is likely to prove an effi- 
cient helper in every good word and 
work. On their return from a brieftrip, 
pastor and wife received a hearty wel- 
come from their people. Ihe parsonage 
was filled to overflowing, and the evening 
passed in ‘delightful sociability and 
Christian fellowship. Last Sunday the 
Bible man was in the land, and the 
church made an offering of $25 to the 
Bible cause. 

Soquel is a delightful place to spend a 
vacation. It is close to a good beach, 
has a cool, delightful climate, low rents 
and cheap living. Come and try it. 

O. G. M. 


Y. M. C. A. STATE CONVENTION. 


The eighth annual State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of California will be held with the 
Fresno Association, October t1oth to 
14th; and on Monday, the 15th, the 
General Secretaries’ Conference for the 
State will be held in the same city. Re- 
duced rates have been secured from the 
Southern Pacific Company, and a great 
deal of interest is being manifested on 
the part of Association workers through- 
out the State, in connection with this 
large and important gathering. Rev. 
Dr. Silcox of San Diego; Rev. Robert 
Mackenzie, D.D., of San Francisco ; 
Rev. Dr. Hirst, President of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific; Rev. Fred. J. von 
Herrlich, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal- 
ian church, Sacramento, and a large 
number of laymen, will participate in 
the Convention. Papers on practical 
and suggestive themes, relative to the 
moral elevation of the young men of 
this State, will be discussed. Fresno be- 
ing so centrally located between the 
northern and southern parts of the State, 
there probably will be a very large dele- 
gation. There are six buildings for As- 
sociations now in process of erection in 
the State, and the property owned by 
these Associations in buildings, lots, and 
personal property, amounts to nearly a 
million dollars, all of which has been 
secured within the past two or three 
years. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


Hon. David I. Robinson, the ex-May- 
or of Gloucester, Mass., who, being 
unable to dissuade the Board of Alder- 
men from granting liquor licenses, re- 
signed his office rather than sign the 
licenses issued by that body, was ten-- 
dered a complimentary banquet in Bos- 
ton recently. 


In leaving life annuities to a number 
of his servants, the late Lord Northwich 
coupled with his bequests the condition 
that, if any annuitant should be either 
directly or indirectly concerned in keep- 
ing a public house, cider house or beer 
house, his or her annuity is to be discon- 
tinued. 


“At an examination for admission to 
the Free College, New York, seventy- 
eight per cent. of the girls seeking ad- 
mission passed a creditable examination, 
while only forty-eight per cent. of the 
boy applicants were able to enter. The 
teacher ascribed this remarkable differ- 
ence to the fact that the boys used to- 
bacco—the girls did not. 


Several years ago all the liquor shops 
in Bergen, Norway, were bought up by 
a company which at the same time ac- 
quired the sole right to sell wines and 
spirits. The company, beyond reserving 
to itself the right to distribute five per 
cent. on the capital subscribed, agreed 
to expend the profits on public works 
and charities. Among the improve- 
ments resulting therefrom is a splendid 
road up a mountain overlooking the 
town. The name of this road —the 
Dramwei— indicates its origin. 


Is it any wonder that when we stagger 
at any promise of God through unbelief, 
we do not receive it? Not that faith 

‘merits the answer or in any way earns it, 
or works it out; but God has made be- 
lieving a condition of receiving, and the 
giver has a sovereign right to choose His 


own terms of gift.—Rev. Samuel Hart. | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 2. 
NUM. 18: 17-83. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


There were 600,000 men of war in 
the camp of Israel ; twelve of this vast 
army were sélected, “every man a 
prince,” “heads of the children of Israel,” 
for the hazardous and important duty of 
spying out the land. We see this little 
company, the flower of the camp, proud 
no doubt, of being selected for a highly 
honorable though dangerous task, and 
willing to penetrate a hostile country, 
loyal by intention to their commission, 
their people and their God. 


(Vs. 17.) Moses gave the word, Jeho- 
vah issued the commission (V. 3). Hu- 
man authority is never more than dele- 
gated. Usurpation has deranged the 
whole fabric. Oracles and witches have 
displaced Urim and Thummim.. God 
has never surrendered the scepter. The 
sin of Uzzah, who presumptuously stead- 
ied the ark, has characterized great num- 
bers of deputy rulers in the world’s his- 


tory. 
(Vs. 18-20.) The terms of the com-. 


mission were definite, comprehensive 


and particular. The grand plan is ac- 


companied with specifications, and needs 
to be. The land is to be viewed from a 
mountain; its general topography can thus 
best be seen. What a vista must have 
opened before their eyes! After seeing 
the country in its grand outline they are 
to move forward through the land, taking 
note of the people as to their mode of 
life, physique and numbers ; the quality 
of the soil and character of the cities ; 
and returning they were to bring samples. 
of the fruit of the land. The time also 
was propitious. Providence makes no 
mistakes. ‘‘ Now the time was the time 
of the first ripe grapes”—a time which is 
apt to mark an exodus of cities into the 
country. 

(Vs. 21, 22.) Obedient to instructions, 
the spies pushed forward, northward, 
nearly 200 miles through the eastern 
part, returning through the western. 
This part of their work is not impeached. 
They faced danger manfully ; they used 
their senses commendably. On all the 
points of their commission calling for in- 
formation they were not at fault. They 
failed in drawing inferences. It is prob- 
able that on their return towards camp 
they saw a tremendous activity preparing 


for war. 
‘‘The steed, 


The mustering squadron and the clattering 
car’ — 


Would have due effect on the spies. 
And, more than all the Anakim, would 
naturally inspire fear. Giants in armor 
would have mighty effect. The high 
hopes and grand resolves, kindled by the 
beauty and fruitfulness of the land, 
would go into eclipse before such a dis- 
play’of military preparation and prowess. 
(This principle is well understood by 
politicians; hence, newspaper boasting 
and flambeau processions.) 

(Vs. 23-25.) The valley of Eshcol is 
specially notable. Here nature is lavish. 
All favorable conditions meet here to 
produce the ultimate good—Eden well 
nigh restored. Here the spies may, if 
they will, be inspired with the goodness 
of God, and from such inspiration gather 
courage for any task that the bountiful 
Giver of all may lay upon them. The 
Providence that leads and protects in the 
preliminary invasion can surely be de- 
pended on in any subsequent ordeal. 

They returned in all safety, twelve of 
them—a fact which, all things consider- 
ed, is remarkable. Spies are never re- 
ceived with favor; their mission is extra 
hazardous. These twelve men,conferring 
together as they approached camp, hav- 
ing fully escaped all danger, might easily 
have reasoned—they must have done so; 
that God was on their side and had 
given them’safe deliverance. But, then, 
those giants! (These mighty men of 
tongue in political sophistries !) 

(Vs, 26-30.) They gave a circumstan- 
tial report, and ‘all the congregation ” 
were admitted to the conference. The 
responsibility for movement forward or 
backward must be general. God’s will 
may be that the camp shall move for- 
ward. The pillar of cloud may pull, but 
does not push. The people have a 
voice in the matter; they always have; 
the ultimate choice is with every free 
moral agent. Two reports are offered, a 
majority and minority, ten to two (chap- 
ter xiv: 6). Ten stalwart men were 
overawed by walled cities, warlike prepa- 
rations and blustering Anakim. Ina 
large degree the use of cannon in mod- 
ern warfare is to inspire terror ; mortality, 
however, is with the bullet, rather than 
the cannon-ball. Caleb and Joshua, 
though not insensible to the obstacles 
that lay in the way of possessing the 
land, were undoubting as to the duty of 
going forward. ‘Let us go up at once 
and possess it.” 

This great camp had been divinely led 
to the threshold ; all obstacles had been 
thus far surmounted, and the divine hand 
was abundantly manifest. Caleb and 
Joshua were therefore justified in their 
conclusion, even if all circumstances ar- 
gued against them. But everything ar- 
gued in their favor, forthe objection rais- 
ed was not valid. They had gained a 
signal victory over the Amalekites, and, 
therefore, God being with them, were 
able to overcome walled cities and 
mighty giants (verses 31-33). The ten 
spies seem determined to carry their 


point. First, they admitted the good- 


ness of the land,and the fruits. verified it; 
now that the testimony of Caleb and Josh- 
ua isin,whose faithfulness impliedly re- 
buked them,they make a new and wholly 
evil report. It is the subterfuge of cow- 
ardice in all ages. “They are stronger 
than we.” “Itis a landthat eateth up 
the inhabitants thereof” (rich but ma- 


larial). ‘‘All the people that we saw in it 
are men of greatstature.” ‘We were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers.” Every 
objection is an impeachment of God. 
It is the language of unbelief and infi- 


delity, all the more inexcusable because 
they had been divinely delivered from 
the clutch of Egypt ; they had crossed 
the Red Sea dry shod;the waters of 
Marah had been made sweet ; quails and 
manna had been given them ; Amalek 
had been overcome. They had seen 
the Divine Presence at Sanai, in the guid- 
ing pillar and over thetabernacle. They 
had witnessed the divine displeasure in 
the deatb of Aaron’s sons. After all this 
the best account they could give of them- 
selves was that they were but as grasshop- 
pers—an account very nearly correct. 


REFLECTIONS, 


1. The object of sending these spies 
was more for confirmation than informa- 
tion. They were at the gate of the land 
of promise. They had a right to believe 
the promise, no right not to; and their 
defection was, under the circumstances, 
high treason, No extenuation for their 
infidelity appears. : 

2. Why not enter the land blindly, 
without spying it out? God forces an in- 
heritance upon no one. Heaven is not 
gained on such terms. Heaven is won, 
not drifted into. God is always with 
those who will cultivate their manliness 
by noble choice and endeavor. Heav- 
en, in part, is here, and entrance is made 
here, if ever. 

3. The spies were sent straight forward 
into the land. No time was wasted by 
circumlocution. Strategy is dear to self- 
sufficiency; it is, however, wholly unne- 
cessary. More than that, it is a hin- 
drance, when God is leader, as Saul’s 
armor was to David. 

4. Caleb’s words were few. The ten 
were voluble, variable and vociferous. 
Truth needs no great parade of words, 
and therefore employs few. Silence, 
even, is eloquent, as witness Jesus before 
his accusers. 

ON THE THRESHOLD, 


The land of promise reached at last! 


And from a neighb’ring mountain height 


We see in undulations vast 
A prospect bright. 


Returning spies bring rich report 

Of gen’rous vine and harvest field; 
Delicious fruit of every sort, 

And mighty yield. 


Of cities numerous and great, 
Equipped, and ready to possess— 

A sight to make one’s heart elate, 
E’en to excess. 


No brazen gate, no massive wall, 
No thunder-throated boast, 
No ranks of war, no giants tall, 

Can daunt our host. 


For Joshua—Jesus—is our van, 

And heaven and earth his praises swell; 
Defeat the Lord? No armies can 

In earth or hell. 


— 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Aug, 10, 1888. 

Senator Cockrell of Missouri gave 
expression to an opinion in the Senate 
Wednesday that is considered by many 
people as unjust. The cause was a bill 
to pay two men for a patent device for 
the use of the Government, which had 
been perfected while these two claimants 
were in the employ of the Government. 
Mr. Cockrell opposed the bill, and 
maintained that when a person in the 
employ of the Government. invents a 
useful device, it should belong to the 
Government. If Mr. Cockrell’s idea 
ever becomes a law, there will be a large 
falling off in the number of inventions 
made by Government employes. What 
would be thought of a railroad company 
that attempted to claim an invention 
made by one of its employes as its own? 


The House Committee on expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department has 
reported a bill to the House providing 
that all Government securities shall be 
printed in the highest of art. This 
bill is intended, or rather it is pretended, 
that it will abolish the steam-plate print- 
ing presses now in use in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

The Republican members of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee indignantly deny 
the story printed here this week, that 
they were going to New York to confer 
with Blaine before completing their tariff 
bill. 

‘Representative Springer believes that 
his bill, providing for the taxation of the 
products of trusts, would, if passed, effect- 
ually abolish trusts, pools, and combina- 
tions. If it would have that effect it 
should be immediately passed, if only to 
stop the sugar trust from robbing the 
public as they have been doing recently. 


Senator Sherman, in the course of a 
speech against the fisheries treaty, said 
he believed that in less than ten years 
from this time Canada would be repre- 
sented in the. Congress of the United 
States. This mere statement of a belief 
by the eminent Ohio Senator has raised 
quite a hub-bub hereabouts. There are 
few outward indications at the present 
time of such a state of affairs, but of 
course no man can tell what a few years 
may bring forth. 

The House bill to place General W. 
F. Smith on the retired list as Colonel 
of the army has been passed by the 
Senate with an amendment, changing the 
grade of Colonel to that of Major of En- 
gineers, the rank he held when he left 
the army. 

Senator Frye has given notice that he 
wished to close the debate on the treaty 
on the Republican side, and expressed 
the hope that the Democrats would agree 
to take a vote without delay. Senator 
Morgan replied, saying several Demo- 
cratic Senators had speeches to make on 
the subject, and that he intended to see 


that there was no unnecessary 


about the matter. | 


The debate in the House on the Sen- 
ate bill, to enable the executive depart- 
ments of the Government to participate 
in the Ohio Centennial Exposition at 
Columbus, brought out the fact that the 
House is inclined to stop this whole bus- 
iness of sending out exhibits at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Senator Evarts, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, turned his battery of elongated 
sentences on the fisheries treaty. 

The whisky trust investigation is still 
going on. 

Senator Palmer has been greatly an- 
noyed at the general circulation of an 
expression, falsely attributed to him, to 
the effect that, in his opinion, not more 
than half a dozen Senators had procured 
their seats by the too free use of money. 
He says he never made use of any such 
expression, nor of anything in the least 
kindred to it. 

Representative White of Indiana has 
introduced a bill to establish an Inter- 
State minimum rate of wages in the 
United States. Every male laborer shall 
be entitled to not less than $1.50 per 
day of ten hours; every woman, $1.00; 
and children between 14 and 13 years 
of age, 75 cents perday. I am daily 
expecting a bill to be introduced to reg- 


ulate by law the number of children that 


each family in this country may have, 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


HAY FEVER. 


I have been a great sufferer from hay fever 
for fifteen years. I read of the many won- 
drous cures of Ely’s Cream Balm, and thought 
I would try it. In fifteen minutes after one 
application I was wonderfully helped. Two 
weeks ago I commenced using it, and now I 
feel entirely cured. It is the greatest medi- 
cal discovery ever known or heard of.—Du- 
hamel Clark, Lynn, Mass. 


The Swan Fountain Pen we have used for 
several weeks with much satisfaction. We 
had used a stylograph pen for about nine 
years, until it was worn out. Looking about 
for one to replace it, our attention was di- 
rected to the Swan Pen, as the best of its 
kind. We miss our old friend, but are be- 
coming used to our new companion, and 
think we shall like him very well. To our 
mind a fountain pen, or stylograph which 
will always work, is a perfect treasure. Away 
you glide, page after page, with nary a dip to 
soil your fingers or break the continuity of 
your thought. The Swan Pen is sold at the 
Methodist Book Depository, 1037 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


A new price-list for September, which is 
much more complete than anything ever 
published on this Coast in this line, will be 
issued in a few days by Smith’s Cash Store, 
418 Front street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Whether you live in the North or South, 
East or West, it will pay you to have this 
list—sample free. Address as above. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


Surpus$ 700,000.00. 
| wResources $ 4,356,175.94. 

4 turning thanks for past favors, we 
tfully ask a continuance of the same 


and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Cor-porations. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 
San Francisce, Cal, July 1st; 1888. 


. Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M.Searby. 
Drugzist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOQKS FOR PLEASUBE, 
BOOKS FOR T&AOHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMEROIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen 


a made of Wedding and Visiting 
, and the Artistic Designing, Engra 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests 


ty Oards always in stock, 


C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 


REMOVED! 


FURNITURE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THE STARR KING BUILDING, 


GEARY STREET, 
And are now opening a Magnificent 


Line of entirely New and Beau- 


tiful Goods, ordered express- 
ly for the New Store. 


4: 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. Here has been for 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 
represented on the coast. 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


135 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 


Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 


tinuance of favors in our new location, 


C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


Extracts from Letters. — 


‘*You suit me in Dry Goods and Shoes better than I can suit myself when I come to town.’’ 


—H. E., Livingston, Aug 1, 1888. 


‘‘The goods you sent came through safely, and give good satisfaction. I will order again.” 


—M. E. L., Salinas, July 26th. 


“The Tea I got from you at 35c is as good as I pay 75c for here.’’—R. M., Mershfield, Or. 


June 20th. 


‘Send me about 40 to 45 yards of Marysville Red Flannel, same as you sent me before, at 
60c. We have to pay $1 per yard here for same quality.’’—J. A. P., Missoula, M. T., July 3ist. 


‘‘My goods came to hand in good time. 


Were well packed. Nota piexe of the Crockery 


or Glassware broken. Many thanks. I will send for a large order of family supplies for win- 
ter use in October.”—J. W., Austin, Nev., August 3, 1888. 

The above are only a few of the many letters which we receive from those who have been 
our patrons for years. We shall certainly increase our sales 50 per cent this year, and, if the 
readers of this paper will help us, may be able to double, which shall be to their benefit. The 
more we buy the cheaper we can sel]. Send for new Price J.ist. Sample free. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Qtarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


735 MARKET ST., 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 
- FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0G" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty._29 


PIANOS. 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads 


139 Post St., 


the World, down to the small Bonu- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. ’ 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano, 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 
the New England Oonservatory of Music. 

A. B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The B-st low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can snit all purses and al tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary,-of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


OF” Agents for leading Ohurch Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 


San Francisco 


P-d31 Opposite the Occidental, | 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1, 662 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. 

see us. Samples cheerfully given. 


cent. discount to 
self-measurement 


Good Things Musical 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform 
them, to understand them, to enjoy them, will 
be found in the immense establishments of 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., who have on hand 
Concert Songs, Gospel Songs, Sacred Songs, 
School Songs, Sunday-school Songs, Comic 
Songs, College Songs, Jubilee Songs, Popular 
Songs, ee and Oongregational Music,Tonic- 
Sol-Fa Music, Catholic Music, Anthems and 
Choruses, Part Songs and Glees, Opera, Ora- 
torio and Cantata Music, Collections of Music 
for Piano, Organ, and ajl other instruments, 
acd in fact every kind of music that is made. 

All this is in the shape of Sheet Music 
(3,000,000 pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), 

nds). or ts, Catalogues, Desc 

ome of the new books are; Piano Classi 
Classical Pianist, Young People’s 
Song Olassics (soprano), Song Olassics (alto 
and bass), Olassic Tenor Songs. Each $1. 
Very select and good music. 


Axy Boox Mattes yor Prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
CO. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 3 


TWENTY-THIRD INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
— OF THE — 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Opens Aug. 7th, Closes Sept.> 15tb. 


DISPLAY THIS YEAR WILL EXCEL 
any heretofore presented. i 


S!IX!EEN COUNTIES will compete for the 


ucts The industries of the Pacific Coast in 
manufactures and inventions will be fully rep- 
resented The ART GALLERIES will con- 
tain many new and rare paintings by our best 
local artists and the great masters. The FIRST 
INFANTRY REGIMENT BAND of forty-six 
perfcrmcers (OnaRtes H. Casassa, leader) will 


render a grand concert 
evening. rt each afternoon and 


ADMISSION. 
Double Season Ticket................. $5 00 
Single Season Ticket................... 8 00 
Child's Season Ticket..... 
Adult Single Admission..... _ 60 
Child’s Single Admission....... 25 


A. W. Sransrep, Seo’y. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 
Large swimming tank; tub baths. Water 


pumped from the bay only at high tide, and 
changed daily. Everything pee clean and 


well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


liberal cash premiums offered for natural prod- — 


Directors 
John Hen 
John Kin 
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